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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $3 $3 $3 $3 $3 
q Its continued use in such inadivutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $: + $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -:-  -+- 











A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 





Division United Piano Corporation 
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Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue’ - - . . 


SHEET MUSIC ~ 


ASk for Century Edition 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker ne 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City 


15° 


The more intelligent and the more vnten A you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c¢ a copy, it Is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is only 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 



































MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 











The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y 


wx SELINSKY 


Phone: Endicott 3476 309 West 85th Street, New York 
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WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West S5th St, N.1., Phone: River 10021 


Studi: $10 Cormepe Hall, ut Posse: Code 6321 3 
CHRISTIAN HOLTUM 


American Baritone 


Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 


DANIELL 


Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
Address 131 West 110th St.. New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 
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629 Stratierd Pl., and 900 Lysn and Healy Bidg., Chicage 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano—RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 


ADOLF WEISS 
(Pupil of Schoenberg) 
HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 
Berlin W462 Luther Strasse 5 III 


EDWARD WEISS 
“A pianist of remarkable qualities” —Busoni 


Gerlin- Wilmersdorf. Detmolder Strasse 64 
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STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos 
combine all of the essentials of the 
ideal instrument—artistic design, finest 
materials, thorough workmanship and 
a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE - MIGNON (Licen- 
see) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Compan 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879. 
Steger Bullding 
Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson 
—— chicane, stinete 
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Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 














(Son of Viadimir 
de Pachmann) 


L. De PACHMAN 


Teacher of Piano, 


199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 
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Stage Depertment and Routine 


in this paper is 

FRED a “— because for generations we Henge Mr 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
Interpretation and Diction TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 


Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 
Office: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y., Bryant 7901 





for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 


LEO BRAUN 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsyivania 
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FIFTY-SIXTH GERMAN TONKUSTLERFEST 
TURNS OUT TO BE A FESTIVAL OF PEACE 


Hausegger Elected President—Many New Works Performed 


CHEMNITz.—The grave problem of finding a new leader 
faced the members of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musi- 
kverein as they gathered for the fifty-sixth festival recently 
held in Chemnitz. For during the past twelve months, 
Friedrich Rosch, president of many years’ standing, passed 
away. Those who remember the masterly fashion in which 
he steered the society through the stormy general meetings 
of recent years, when sometimes it seemed impossible for 
it to survive the next few hours, will realize the difficulty 
of finding a capable successor. 

To everyone’s astonishment, however, a pratically unani- 
mous desire for peaceful compromise prevailed 
at this meeting and, unless all signs fail, the 
wretched party strife in German musical circles 
bids fair to disappear sooner than the most con- 
firmed optimist could have hoped. In a speech 
that voiced the general sentiment, H. W. von 
Waltershausen, director of the Munich Aca- 
demy, declared that no lines of distinction 
should be drawn in music between the “right” 
and the “left,” the old and the young. We real- 
ize today that the form of a composition is not 
the criterion for its intrinsic value; we know 
that a work can only be judged by its personal- 
ity—by what the composer has to say to us. On 
this basis, the choice of members for the music 
committee was, of course, less desperately vital 
than formerly, and, for the first time in years, 
the voting was done in perfect tranquility. 

The former vice-president, Sigmund von 
Hausegger, was elected president, and it is a 
matter of general satisfaction that an active = 
musician is in the chair, more especially one 
who, as chairman of the music committee for 
many years, has given ample proof of his fair- 
ness. Herman Bischoff, Munich composer, has : 
been newly elected to the board of directors, = 
and Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg and Philipp Jar- = 
nach to the music committee. 

Roéscr’s MEMoryY HONORED 

Due respect was paid to Résch’s memory at 
the opening of the general meeting, and the first 
festival program started with Strauss’ Death 
and Transfiguration which was dedicated to & 
Résch. But even beyond this tribute the prin- > 
ciple of producing only new works was not 
rigidly adhered to; the decision to include com- 
positions worthy of being heard in this forum, 
although they have been successfully introduced 
elsewhere, was greeted with approbation. 

The most valuable works of this festival were 
heard at the last concert under Oscar Malata, 


= UTNUINLL 











slow movement. One of the bright moments was a string 
quartet by Gustav Geierhaas which enjoys a popularity of 
fairly long standing; it was played with considerable tech- 
nical virtuosity and nobility of tone by the Munich String 
Quartet. 
Proposep MusicaAL Boarp or ARBITRATION 

The mayor of Chemnitz officially opened the festival and 
gave his guests a cordial welcome after the first concert at 
a supper held in the rooms of the beautiful new town hall; 
but serious business held the society's attention on the last 
day when a special meeting was called to discuss broad- 
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jointly with Dr. Lothar Wallerstein, his stage manager at 
Frankfurt, appears to have been dropped. r. 8 


MIDDLE RHENISH FESTIV. AL 
HELD IN SAARBRUCKEN 


Pfitzner’s Music aa Biggest Success 
SAARBRUCKEN.—The German mining town of Saarbriicken 
is making itself a place on the continent's “~~ il map. Up 
to a few years ago its inhabitants had to be satisfied with 
visiting orchestras and artists Today it has its own sym 
phony orchestra which, even in the short time of its exist 


enc@é, has laid the foundations of a musical culture that 
many a large city might envy 
Thanks to the tireless efforts of its music director, Felix 


Lederer, the orchestra has reached a point of virtuosity that 
can undertake the performance of any work with confidence 
And so it was that this year’s Middle Rhenish 
Festival was given with the assistance of the 
= local orchestra instead of a visiting one as it 
was twenty years ago, the last time the festival 
was held in this city. 

Jeethoven opened and closed the 


rey 


festival with 


the Egmont overture and the ninth symphony 
respectively. Being a purely German festival 
in the nationalistic sense of the word, the only 
other composers represented were Brahms, 


Bruckner, Reger and Pfitzner. Strangely, per 
haps, the strongest public impression was made 
by Pfitzner, whose works comprised the entire 
second evening; especially his cantata, Von 
deutscher Seele, was enthusiastically received 
Whatever one may think of Pfitzner otherwise, 
this cantata must be reckoned as the 
most beautiful of contemporary lyric works 
But the evening’s success was undoubtedly due 
in large measure to Lederer whose almost in 
spired conducting surpassed anything he has 
done before 
Beethoven's E 


one ot 





flat piano concerto, played by 
Edwin Fischer, and Brahms’ violin concerto, 
played by Adolph Busch, were two of the 
festival’s highest points. In the ninth symphony, 
Lotte Leonard, one of Germany's most musi 
cianly singers, Ruth Arndt, Gunnar Graarud 
and Hermann Schey did beautiful wort Che 
three days of the festival were an event in the 
lives of the Saabriickenites who are still so 
| genuinely joyous and enthusiastic over their 
=I musical achievements that, at the close of the 
= last concert, not only the conductor and musi 
= cians were applauded but everyone who had any 
part in arranging the event was called out on 

the stage and pelted with flower R. P 


= Mary Garden in Pelleas et Melisande 
: The 
just 


Pelleas et 
Opera-Comique, 


Paris. 
Melisande, 


performance of 
given at the 








general music director of Chemnitz and conduc- was an event, a triumph for the four artists who 
tor-in-chief to the festival. The program in- created the work just twenty-four years ago 
cluded Hans Herman Wetzler’s Assissi Legend It was an evening worthy of the best traditions 
for orchestra, a Te Deum by the young Swiss E of this theater; the house was filled with a 
composer, Paul Miiller, and the big symphonic = brilliant audience, among which composers, 
cantata Weltfeier, by Karl Weigl. Paul musicians and writers predominated. The ova 
Miiller’s choral work was the novelty of the tions began with the appearance of André 
evening ; with a broad natural sweep and an al- Messager, the original conductor of this great 
most classic treatment of the voices, it always MIECZYSLAW MUNZ, = opera, when it was greeted with laughter and 
sounds well, although the instrumentation is not celebrated Polish pianist, has just finished his fourth consecutive annual tou e derision. On this occasion the orchestra, under 
partic ularly original. Chorus and orchestra at in this country, playing in New York, Boston, and Cincinnati (three times his able guidance, played with a precision and 
this concert were especially fine. The Assissi in each place), also in Chicago, Toronto, Tulsa, and a number of smaller freedom which brought it much merited ap 
Legend, which Wetzler conducted in his usual cities in Pennsylvania, Missouri and Kansas. He will make his fifth tour plause. The cast was well-nigh perfect with 
masterly and temperamental fashion, has already = : during the season 1926-27 Mary Garden as the ideal Mélisande, so poetic 
been discussed in these pages. ; . oo : and convincing as to rise above the mere art 
fe aon © iwi ¥s arbvar's Choral Varia a 1 cat Ciena Geen ak aoa bende ek 
tions, beautifully tae under the direction of ; See. : mirably replaced the creator of Pélleas, Jean 
Franz Mayerhoff. Lendvai’s particular gift is that casting. Dr. Rudolf Cahn-Speyer, in a long speech on the Periér. Mary Garden had to answer innumerable calls at 
of vocal music; moreover he acknowledges his genre relation of the radio to the concertizing artist and the eco- the end of each act. It was an evening of triumph for all 
and practically devotes himself to it, achieving mature, nomic pressure brought to bear i him, madaggsuch a participants and especially for Albert Carré, the daring dire« 

finished results. Another choral success was Joseph Mess- deep impression on the meeting that, by general desire, the tor of the Opéra-Comique, who first discovered this gem of 


ner’s Das Leben. It is a gripping work based on Novalis’s 

series of fantastic, pantheistic poems. Rose Walter from 

Berlin was the soloist on this occasion with the Chemnitz 

Women’s Choir under the leadership of Walter Hahnel. 
New Composer ProMIses WELL 

Two other interesting works at the first concert were 

Berthold rr overture to Shakespeare’s Comedy 
of Errors, and a Concerto for String Choir with Piano 
Accompaniment, /*. WilheJm Maximilian Maler. Bert- 
hold Goldschmidt, a twenty-three-year-old citizen of Ham- 
burg, holds great promise. He is a pupil of Franz Schreker 
and the winner of last year’s Mendelssohn State Prize; 
more than all previous compositions does this latest work 
give proof of an unusual talent. Maler, a year older than 
Goldschmidt, has not progressed quite as far as his col- 
league. His work is verbose and consequently becomes 
tiresome, but isolated themes and clever bits of orchestra- 
tion reveal a talent that deserves fostering. 

A curious attempt was made by Hermann Reuendlich in 
the second movement of a concerto for piano and chamber 
orchestra to combine variations with the concerto form, 
which succeeded in completely splitting up the movement, 
the only one that made any impression. In fact the second 
orchestral concert had difficulty in justifying its existence 
despite some good detail work in Klaus Pringsheim’s Three 
Songs for Baritone. The novelties heard at the two cham- 
ber music concerts were, on the whole, disappointing. Otto 
Siegl’s sonata for violin and piano was the most worthy of 
note for it is strong thematically, of clear construction and 
effectively worked-up climaxes. Viktor Michalcsyk’s string 
trio shows the composer’s genuine ability to write a capric- 
ious scherzo but his melodic invention is insufficient for a 


president asked for a written statement in order that na- 
tional action might be taken to relieve the situation. An- 
other important action taken, following a speech of Gerhard 
von Keussler, was that of setting up a committee to discuss 
the establishment of a professional court of arbitration. 
Whether such a court could have the same salutary results 
with temperamental musicians that it has with lawyers and 
doctors remains to be seen. A. 


Vienna Staatsoper Re-Organized 
ViENNA.—The long-awaited “new man” for the Staats 
oper has been appointed in the person of Franz Schneiderhan 
who has been invested with the title of General director for 


both state theaters. Schneiderhan is a Viennese now sta 
tioned at Breslau as a hat manufacturer and as Austrian 
Consul General. At Breslau he has been playing a role in 


the theatrical life of the city. While still a resident of 
Vienna he acted as president of the Vienna Mannergesang 
Verein and organized that society’s tour of America twenty 
years ago. Hence the faith in his abilities as an organizer 
which prompted his appointment in opposition to several 
cabinet members. He will have sole charge of all financial 
questions, and director Schalk will have a free hand in all 
artistic matters. This means the ultimate de-bureaucratiza- 
tion of the Staatsoper, which Schalk has been fighting for 
years. Schalk’s resignation has not been accepted by the 
government as yet and it seems probable that he will remain 
as sole director of the house. According to others, Schnei- 
derhan is bringing with him his own candidate in the person 
of Josef Turnau, formerly stage manager of the Staatsoper 
and now director in Breslau, Schneiderhan’s present resi- 
dence. The proposed directorship of Clemens Krauss, 


Debussy and dared to present it before a 
cal audience. 

Probably a great many of the spectators who 
the performance on this occasion were among those same 
ones who whistled their disapproval almost a quarter of a 
century ago. N. pe B 


skeptical and criti 


applauded 


Philadelphia Orchestra Has New Concertmaster 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Association has announced 
the engagement of Michel Gusikoff as concertmaster of the 
orchestra for the season of 1926-27, to succed Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, who resigned at the close of the past season. Mr 
Gusikoff was born in New York City on May 15, 1894. He 
had his first lessons on the violin from his father, who was 
also a violinist. His next instructor was Mark M. Fonaroff 
with whom he studied for several years. Later he became 
a star pupil of Franz Kneisel. At the age of fifteen he wae 
soloist with Arnold Volpe, then conductor of the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, and he also appeared in recital fre 
quently around that time. At the age of twenty-one he wa 


engaged by Modest Altschuler as concertmaster of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, remaining in that post for 
two seasons, and appearing on numerous occasions as solo 


ist with that organization. In 1917 the late Max Zach en 
gaged him as concertmaster of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, a position he has held for the past nine years 
He played four years with Mr. Zach and for five years with 
his successor, Rudolph Ganz He appeared with the or 
chestra as soloist at the regular concerts annually, and in 


addition to this has also given recitals in Chicago and New 


York 



































































































































MUSICAL COURIER 


WEBER: A PLEA FOR REVIVAL 


By César Saerchinger 


One hundred years ago, on June 5, 1826, there died in 
Great Portland Street, London, Carl Maria von Weber, the 
composer of Oberon, which had been produced for the first 
where, at Covent weeks before. It 
not the death of but of an honored 

a man standing in the the limelight, the 
t honors and ovations—an event, in short, 
hat came as a shock to the entire musical world 

And not only the musical world, for Weber 
was a celebrity whose name had a popular fascination 
names arouse He was, aside from the 
composer first really 
arrived in England the 
whistled and 


Garden, a few 
musician 
center ot 


time any 
an obscure 
very 
ol great 


days 
such 
great 
popular 
ik lo 
sung by 
fash 
was 


in those 


as lew great 
Italian 


creative mus 


perhaps the 
cian. When he 
from his Freischutz being 
nan in the street. His musi center of 
Hi appearance in one of the theater 
frenzy of enthusiasm. He—an insig 
light, shy mdividual, in the grip of 
hero, the lion of the day. The 
ordered by Covent had been a 
premiere of Beethoven's Ninth Sym 
Philharmonic, a few months 


opera 


were 
was in the 
boxes of the 
relea 4 a 
oking 
urable disease was the 
re ol 
event 


ugh to 
nficant small 
al 1 
Oberon Garden 
than the 


ordered by the Royal 


lay the positions of these two composers are some 
reversed, to be sure It is not to be wondered at, for 
mad not the overpowering, soul grin 3 genius of 
n. Even had they been equals, it would have been 
for Weber, associated with the theater, with the 
world of make-believe, to have been more readily 
than Beethoven, the musician-philosopher, the 
mder of human depths. Their relative positions were not, 
t unlike those of Wagner and Brahms a half-century 
vould say today these will be re 
three 
with all the revolution 
ught, that Brahms, the 
abstractions, will outlast 
with the 
necessarily be the one 


uimed 


! who how two 
garded m nin 
It is not unlikely, 
Wagner in musical the 
cerned with emotional 
the refs 


Nor would thas 


teen eighty 
wrought by 
classic, con 
Wagner, the 
seething realities 
and unfailing 
pective greatness. The judgment of time 
more reliable than the judgment of contemporaries, 
that is not absolute Has not the opinion of one 
been reversed by the next lo regard longevity as 
aying aesthetic values will not in my 
results 


rmer, concerned 

of their re 
may he 
pul even 
century 


the only criterion im as 
opinion 


But there is 


lead to conclusive 
little doubt about the 
and his present neglect is 
valuc That he is definitely one of the world’s great 
composers is That fewer of his works are alive 
any other great composer is equally cer 

the reason for this apparent parodox ? 
Beethoven every day, and Weber once a 


immortality of Weber's 
est work surely not a fair gauge 
of hh 
certain 
today than those of 
What, then, is 
Why do we hear 
year 

First of all—re 
Beethoven’ mis 
W here i 
The one, 
his lite 
period 


tam 


erting once more to his great contempo 
was a wholly different one 
Weber worked horizontally 
upon the essence of music itself, spent 
exploiting the treasures laid bare by the classic 
harmonizing them with the aspirations and 
longings of the human soul The standing in the 
midst of life, disc charm of sounds, let 
} imag paths, lured by the 

Beethoven created 


\ here Bee 


rary sion 


orked vertically, 


concentrating 


secret 
other, 
sensuous 
ination exploring new 
lragrance of romance Where 
Weber created pot ntialities 
Weber toiled only for posterity. 
end of a period, was the final 
into which the wisdom of that period flowed; Weber, 
tanding at the threshold of a age, supplied the germs 
from which the new wisdom grew 
In estimating Weber's genius, therefore, we must dis- 
between his absolute inspirations, to which he him- 
shape, and his suggestive inspirations, 
unfinished, he passed on to others. This is what we 
historic significance in art. No great artist has ever 
without historic significance. But no really historically 
artist has ever lived without leaving “eternal” 
rtion of one to the other varies, that is 
everything to the “significant’ 
run—to undersetimate him, 
and to blame him for the sparsity of his positive output 
Thi s unjust, because one side of genius is obviously as 
indispensable to art as the other. And it is certainly not as 
reasonable to judge a composer by the quantity of his great 
works as by the quality of his greatest (CW agner is his- 
torically as unthinkable without Weber, as Beethoven is 
unthinkable without Haydn or even Pergolesi. And it is 
as unreasonable to reproach Weber for not having accom- 
Wagner's work as it is.to reproach Pergolesi for 
not having written Beethoven symphonies. ) 
With THE GREATEST 


this. method, Weber's rank with the greatest 
is assured. If we take the three great operas 
Freischutz, Euryanthe and Oberon; the greatest of the piano 
works—the A flat major and E minor sonatas, the Invitation 
to the Dance, and the Konzertstiick; the Leyer and Schwert 
songs; and certain isolated instrumental works, we have a 
body of works of such authentic inspiration and originality 
that only a great genius could have written them. 

It is true that against this select body of masterpieces 
there stands a great mass of mediocre, experimental or sim- 
ply “occasional” works, whose significance, if any, is purely 
historical. It is true, moreover, that his greatest effort was 
devoted to a form—the romantic opera—which today is out 
of fashion. And it is equally true that as a composer for 
the piano he has been overshadowed by his successors, Schu- 
mann and Chopin, as a composer of songs, by Schubert and 
Brahms; and that he left no symphonies that have survived 
and little chamber music that has the concentration of form 
and content essential to such music 

To explain away Weber's mediocre works would be futile. 
To explain the reason for their being written would involve 
a psycho-biographical study for which there is no room in a 
short article. His personal character, his mode of life, his 
environment, his education, his very superabundance of gifts, 
tending to brilliance and easy display, all have their part in 
this minor activity. 

His works, throughout his wanderings and vagaries, were 
the product of an uncertain, unsettled mind, and of the life 
of Sturm und Drang that was about him. Instead of per- 


wvering the 
rove 
{range 


' 
bsolute values 


thoven worked for 
Beethoven, 


eternity, 
tanding at the 
yosse | 


new 


nguish 
elf could give final 
which 
call 
heen 
significant 
value 

all; but pos hich owes 


creator, 1 0 a in the long 


plished 
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Judge d by 


composers 


fecting his own mode of expression, polishing his own style, 
he gathered impressions from the surge of the period, listen- 
ing for the elusive and tentative sounds of a romanticism 
thus far only expressed in men’s actions. A life of that 
sort could hardly produce a compact body of works in which 
the ideal of beauty was loyally and laboriously served. 

t was not poverty or suffering that deterred him,—these 
never deterred an artist from his work,—but the claims of 
life itself. In a world of action and strange adventure he 
was a man of action himself. Now the conquering virtuoso, 
now the reformer the organizer working for a “cause, 
Weber expended his limited —- now in dazzling his 
admirers, now in giving voice to their aspirations. Had he 
not had these multiple gifts—and here it should not be for- 
gotten that he was the first of the great modern conductors, 
the first of the great German men of the theater, fulfilling 
an ethical mission by way of the stage—had he been a com 
poser and nothing more, no doubt he would have left a 
body of works of more even merit, more uniformly worthy 
of himself. But he could not have been the founder of the 
romantic school in musi 

This, the most important fact about Weber, is learnt from 
the text books by every student, yet often without a real 
appreciation of what it means. Weber, as | have pointed 
a contemporary of Beethoven. Michael Haydn was 
teacher He was older than Schubert; he was 


out, was 
one of his 


ARL MARIA VON WEBER 


From an engraving after the painting by Ferdinand Schimon 


dead before the great romantic composers—Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Liszt and Wagner—reached man’s estate. He grew up 
in the midst of the old classical school, in a time when music 
was essentially aristocratic, exclusive and formal. 

Tue First MusicaL PATRIOT 

He himself was still, like the musicians of the eighteenth 
century, dependent upon the favor and grace of aristocrats. 
But he was the first to turn from the aristocratic ideal to 
the national one; to appeal from the judgment of the indi- 
vidual to the judgment of the crowd. He was the first mu 
sical patriot, when patriotism had a revolutionary, a rebellious 
significance. With his clairvoyant genius he caught the 
accents of a new age, the glint of the new light that dawned 
upon Europe, when men lived for their own sakes, when hte 
claim to personal happiness was recognized as universal. 

If we stop to think about it we must realize that the new 
music could not be other than it was. In place of the crystal 
clear harmonies, the perfectly rounded form of the classi 
cists, or even the elevated rhetoric, the profound pathos of 
Beethoven, music for the new audiences had to be popular 
in the highest sense. It had to have the sweet fragrance 
of romantic poetry, echo the naive sentimentality, the “Ruthr- 
seligkeit” of hearts beating as one. It had to stray from the 
strict path of harmonic propriety, introduce bold poignant 
modulations, extract the strong pure colors from the prism 
of sound. It was not Wagner nor even Berlioz, but Weber 
who first loosened the myriad tongues of orchestra and 
gave them individual voice. It was he who created that 
wonderful luminosity of modern orchestral sound, who added 
the essential ingredient of “color” to the expressive elements 
of music 

True, these new qualities are primarily external. Every 
new musical idiom deepened as time went on, and as in 
Mozart we see the deepening of the classic phrase that 
started with Pergolesi and Scarlatti, so in Wagner we have 
the deepening of the musical declamation that started with 
Weber. But, just as the modern world is glad, now and 
again, to turn from the richer beauties of Mozart to the 
clear purity of the earliest classics, so the world will be 
glad to turn from the perfervid idiom of Wagner to the 
youthful romanticism of Weber. 

Nor is it strange that the musical revolution which Weber 
accomplished took place in the theater. The bi-tonal era 
of music started with the Florentine founders of opera; 
the reform of musical diction which cleared the way for 
the Viennese classics and accomplished by the operas of 
Gluck. Weber, like Wagner after him, grew up in the 
wings of the stage. The theater was his first childish ad- 
venture; it was his great love to the last. “Theatrical” had 
not the opprobrious flavor that it has today; nor is Weber's 
music, with all its scenic aptness, its almost optical quality, 
ever theatrical in the sense of Meyerbeer’s or cheaply 
descriptive as that of the program music makers from 
Berlioz (sometimes) to César Franck, from Liszt to Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

But who are we to carp at genius? Shall we reproach a 
composer for what he has not done, or praise him for what 
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he has? If he did not advance the piano sonata and the 
string quartet, shall we not content ourselves with recogniz- 
ing that some musicians—and some of the greatest—re- 
quired the visual stimulus of the stage? Wagner wrote 
neither symphonies (in the true sense) nor sonatas. And 
should not we recognize that Weber, as a mere aside to his 
real mission, laid the foundations of modern piano music, 
invented that lyric articulation, that marvelous keyboard 
filigree carried to perfection by Chopin and Liszt? His 
influence upon these two, indeed, becomes more strikingly 
evident as time goes on. 

In opera, of course, Weber's significance is universally 
acknowledged. His influence reaches through Wagner and 
3izet to the present day. Before Wagner, indeed, he was 
the greatest hero of German opera. Why, then, is he less 
performed today? Is he less great because Wagner—even 
if that were true—“did it better?” With equal justice Bee- 
thoven might have “killed” Haydn. Is it because the texts 
are bad? But the book of The Magic Flute is no better 
than Oberon; that of Trovatore no better than Euryanthe. 

The fact is, of course, that the world is still too blinded 
by the glare of the genius of Wagner and of Verdi to see 
the beauties that lie behind. It is only recently that the 
operas of Mozart have been permitted to shine in the purity 
of their own light. Post-Wagnerians have tried to make 
“grand” operas out of the musical comedies, spectacular 
dramas out of the innocent Singspiele, until they were 
smothered in padded scenery and sound. Today we have 
recognized the futility of “improving” Mozart’s operas, as 
we have recognized the futility of modernizing Shake ‘speare, 
and in consequence we are enjoying the airy grace of eigh 
teenth century opera once more. 

His Operas 

Weber's turn is coming; the harbingers are already here. 
to me it appears futile to make Der Freischiitz anything 
but what it is—a Singspiel, a naive folk-opera to be en- 
joyed in all its naive simplicity, to which the spoken word 
adds its peculiar flavor. The same remark applies to Ober- 
on, though here we obviously have to deal with a frag- 
ment, to which Weber himself intended to give its final 
form, had he lived. The problem to be solved in Oberon, 
however, is chiefly a scenic one, for the frequent changes 
of scene, and the mechanism of stage magic must not inter 
fere with the flow and continuity of the music. But no 
effort is great to save Oberon from an undeserved 
oblivion. It contains some of the loveliest pages of music 
ever written, conjures up the fairy world and all its poetry 
with a power of suggestion and imagery and a sheer beauty 
of sound that have never been surpassed. 

But the greatest and most important work of 
by far, is Euryanthe. When it is said that Weber created 
the German romantic opera, attention is usually concen- 
trated upon Freischitz. Der Freischiitz, after all, only 
continues the German Singspiel tradition which Mozart 
brought to fruition in the Enfuhrung and the Magic Flute. 
What is essentially new in the Freischiitz, aside from its 
harmonic and orchestral innovations, is the folk-element 
which stamped it as the first great German opera on a 
German subject, in an age when opera in Germany was 
still an exotic plant Its association with the German 
liberation and unity movement—which was democratic and 
anti-dynastic in character—added to its historic significance. 

But Weber’s great aim was the creation of the fullfledged 
German opera—the durchkkomponierte Oper—to stand by 
the side of the Italian and French grand operas of the day. 
He accomplished it . Euryanthe, which is the first genuine 
music drama in the German language Its appearance was 
one of the big significant events in the history of music. 
It was as though today someone succeeded in writing an 
English opera (not merely an opera in English) which 
should lay down for all time the fundamental style and 
the course of development of English opera—a work 
whose artistic value would be recognized the world over, 
so that every European opera house would want to produce 
it. 

Where is such a work? Had it not been for Weber, the 
Germans might be asking the same question today. For 
it was not merely a question of getting a German text and 
setting it. It meant finding a method of expression, an 
idiom at once dramatic and musical which would so suit the 
language and its inflections’ as not to sound stilted and per- 
haps ludicrous. We all know that “grand” opera sounds 
alike in English, even if the translation is good. The 
translation, in fact, is only partly to blame. Wagener dis- 
covered for himself that music is only idealized speech; it 
follows obviously, that the idealization of one kind of 
speech is not the idealization of another. 

So much for the historic significance of Euryanthe. Its 
musical value, to those who do not know, may be indicated 
by the overture, often heard in symphony concerts, as fresh 
today as it was a hundred years ago, of a buoyancy, a verve 
and a melodic sweep that music has reached only in its 
grand moments. The arias, the ensembles, the recitatives 
of Euryanthe are of the same quality. Here the composer 
has at last found himself. Given life and health—and some 
decent dramatic texts—he would have achieved alone this 
path largely what Wagner was to achieve a half century 
later. 

But rarely if 


too 


Weber, 


ever has Wagner surpassed the sheer 
musical beauty of Weber’s master work—the sweep of its 
melodies, the fire and intensity of its emotion, the richness 
and aptness of its harmonies and the magic of its tone- 
painting. With the same visionary power that distinguishes 
Verdi at his best, he grasped the essentials of a situation 
in a flash of inspiration. There are no hesitations, no tenta- 
tives about this score; it bears the hall mark of mastery in 
every bar. 

The draw-back of Euryanthe is the weakness of its text. 
There is nothing to be said in its favor except that it ap- 
pealed to the surcharged romanticism of the time. But 
there are other operatic librettos as bad, and they have not 
killed the music. One must forget the ludicrous complica- 
tions of opera, take its situations for what they are worth, 
and enjoy the music which they managed to inspire. We 
do this with some of the Verdi operas; we shall have to 
shut our eyes more and more to the absurdities of the earlier 
Wagner. A fine performance makes it easy to do so; at a 
poor performance of Tannhauser or of Lohengrin it is dif- 
ficult not to laugh. If we apply the same tolerance to 
Euryanthe we shall enioy some of the finest dramatic music 
ever produced, enjoy the whole flavor of romanticism in its 
vernal purity. 

Let me add one other suggestion to this plea. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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HEIDELBERG.—The German Brahms Society, founded by 
Joseph Joachim, held its sixth Brahms Festival in the Hei- 
delberg Stadthalle from May 29 to June 2. Thus it fulfils 
its chief aim of vividly preserving, by means of perfect 
performances, the works of the master. Brahms already in 
his lifetime had many adversaries and today one may hear 
even from many a former admirer strong disapproval of 
some of his works. The excellent selection of works and 
the absolutely masterly performances of them by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Wilhelm Furtwangler, al- 
lowed one to forget completely whatever weaknesses there 
may be in Brahms. 

In the big hall, with its by no means faultless acoustics, 
we heard first the German Requiem with prominent soloists 
—Lotte Leonhard, soprano, who, in excellent voice, adapted 
herself to the orchestral ensemble, and J. von Raatz-Brock- 
mann, bass. The choruses, consisting of societies from 
Mannheim and Heidelberg, were not always equal to the 
task. 

Sunday morning brought us in the courtyard of Heidel- 
berg Castle—a venerable and romantic spot—choruses for 
men’s and women’s voices, Songs and Romances op. 41 and 
44; songs with harp and horns, op. 17, and three movements 
of the Serenade for small orchestra, op. 16. The audience 
was forced, to a great extent, to listen for nearly two hours 
standing up, and with rain threatening, but their enthusiasm 
was not dampened in the slightest. 

Monday. evening was a great event. Furtwangler con- 
ducted the third symphony with extraordinary verve. The 
last movement especially could not be more magnificently 
rendered. The double concerto for violin and cello, seldom 
played, is perhaps a weaker composition, although possess- 
ing many fascinating details; but it was perfectly played 
by Adolf Busch and Paul Grimmer. The spirited Academic 
Festival Overture concluded the program. The pure joy of 
making music on the part of the whole orchestra expressed 
itself in a voluntary addition of three Hungarian Dances. 
The crowd, estimated at about two thousand persons, was 
frantic with enthusiasm. 

On the next morning we heard the a capella chorus of the 
Municipal Choir of Aachen, under the baton of Dr. Peter 
Raabe, sing songs and mixed choruses from op. 104, 83a and 
62. The pure tradition, with its delicate dynamic shading, 
brought out to full advantage the warmth and sentiment of 
Brahms’ muse. Lula Mysz-Gmeiner sang a number of seri- 
ous and gay songs with mastery, and the audience was espe- 
cially pleased by some items from the Neue Volkslieder, 
recently published by the Brahms Society, among them Die 
heilige Elisabeth. 

On the evening of the same day the 
larged by Messrs. Haass and Schiitte, played the string 
quintet and the clarinet quintet. Elly Ney, with Paul Griim- 
mer, played the F major sonata for piano and cello, and the 
whole evening was pure enjoyment. The last evening began 
with Variations on a Theme by Haydn for orchestra, op. 
56a. This lovely work was followed by the B major con- 
certo for piano, played by Elly Ney in an unsurpassable 
manner, 

The first symphony concluded the whole festival. Furt- 

wangler and his orchestra played with an energy and vivacity 
scarcely ¢ver heard before. No wonder that the conductor 
and his players were honored to a degree that was extraor- 
dinary even in his hitherto brilliant career. According to a 


Susch Quartet, en- 


charmi Rhenish tradition, the whole orchestra was bom- 
barddd one of the back balconies with flowers and 
the crowd i idulged in a fearful orgy of noise—a barbarian 


HEIDELBERG CELEBRATES SIXTH BRAHMS FESTIVAL 


Furtwangler Has Biggest Success of Career—Elley Ney Also Acclaimed 
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practice calculated to dispel the vibrations of pure music that 
are supposed to be lingering in space. H 


ALBERT COATES PUTS NEW 
LIFE INTO LENINGRAD OPERA 


Great Variety of liabiiteis’ al Programs for Philharmonic 

LENINGRAD,---The return of Albert Coates, under whose 
leadership the opera season has just closed, has been hailed 
with joy. He began his career at the Maryinsky Theater, 
when Napravnik was at its head and was only succeeded by 
Emile Cooper (Kuper) when he left Russia at the outbreak 
of the revolution. Cooper was unable to retain the sympa- 
thies of the public, the orchestra, and singers, in the way 
that the young, energetic Albert Coates had conquered them; 
and these sympathies were manifest when Coates reappeared 
in his old place in the Maryinsky Theater (now the “Acad- 
emy”’) as a guest. 

Cooper and the majority of his collaborators were usually 
carried away by their own interpretations, whereas Coates, 
besides his gift for conducting, has the talent of inspiring 
discipline. His own enthusiasm infected both the artists and 
the audience and brought forth such ovations as Leningrad 
has not known for years. These ovations began at the first 
orchestral rehearsal of Rimsky-Korsakoff's Kitesh. When 
Coates appeared, the orchestra played a fanfare and the 
artists presented him with flowers. Then followed toasts 
and greetings from the representatives of the different or- 
ganizations of the theater; and finally the orchestra played 
the “Glory” from Boris Godounov, his opening work. The 
enthusiasm was imposing and sincere. 

Coates’ other operas included Aida, with which he made 
his brilliant debut at the Maryinsky Theater in 1909, and 
which was especially revived for this visit; Rimsky-Korsa 


koff’s Kitesh, The Snow Maiden, and The Tale of Tsar 
Saltan; Strauss’ Salome and other repertory works, Coates 
has given us much for which to be thankful. In the first 


place he has restored music in opera to its rightful position. 
During past seasons the stage manager's power had become 
supreme, owing to the conductors lack of authority, and the 
music of the operas became a pleasant but unimportant ad- 
junct. Coates’ visit restored the conductor’s authority, 
thereby stimulating the artistic life of the company. In fact, 
the ensembles he achieved in the Rimsky-Korsakoff operas 
were such as—with a few rare exceptions—have not been 
known in the Academy Opera for a long time. 

Besides the operas, Coates conducted a few concerts ar 
ranged by the administration of the Academy Theater. Here 
great interest was shown in the performance of Berlioz’ 
dramatic legend, The Damnation of Faust. It is to be hoped 
that the visit of this gifted English conductor, who met with 
such a triumph, will prove to be only the prelude to his re 
turn to Leningrad, as a permanent and worthy guide of our 
opera house. 

The second half of the past Philharmonic season was most 
interesting by virtue of its variety; variety of conductors as 
well as programs. The first four months of the season were 
devoted to the classics, or, as we call it in Russia, “pre-war 
music”; and the second half was given up almost entirely to 
modern composers. Of these, the most interesting were 
Darius Milhaud and Jean Wiener, incidentally a skillful 
conductor and a far from ordinary pianist. Their concerts 
took place in March and April, and though they could not 
boast a full house, this deficiency was compensated by loud 
and persistent applause. Besides their own compositions these 
French artists were the first to am the Russian public 








‘For three days last month Weimar’s past glo- 
to have been revived and the beautiful little 
with nobility and festivity. The occasion was 
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An opera, Hypatia, by Prince Roffredo Caetani, a godson of Franz Lizst, was produced in May in the little city made 
Alas, the opera seems destined to add to the fame neither of the town nor of its noble composer! 
(left to right) Edna Thomas, “the 
Constance Piper, 


godfather. 
the second act. (Center) The composer, Prince Caetant. 


Europe; Prisca Aidi (Hypatia) ; 


Godson of Liszt Invites Critics 
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Prince Caetani; 
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the premiére (and perhaps the farewell appearance as well) 
of Prince Caetani’s opera Hypatia 

As the godson of Franz Liszt and as a member of the 
privileged little circle in Weimar, this wealthy Italian noble 
man whose home is in Paris naturally chose Weimar for the 
scene of his achievement. Princes, dukes and 
well as lesser lights, with their ladies, filled the hotels and 
the most eminent critics from all over Germany were in 
vited by the prince at his expense to witness the production. 
A chosen few, only twenty, were invited to a magnificent 
dinner on the evening before the opera while at the supper 
that followed the performance the number of guests was 
increased to eighty-five. 

As for the opera itself, the less one says about its thematt 
originality the better. In fact, to quote a prominent Berlin 
critic: “So thoroughly did he mould himself to the Weimar 
pattern of those days when Liszt was furthering Wagner 
that he has not yet altered.” The orchestration, however, 


counts, as 


WEIMAR REAWAKES—FOR THREE DAYS 


A group in Weimar: 
Strathman (Cyrillus) ; Praetorium, conductor; 
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(Left) Prise . 















THE COURTYARD IN OLD HEIDELBERG CASTLE 
WHERE THE BRAHMS FESTIVAL WAS HELD 
with the works of their contemporaries—Eric Satie, Francis 


Poulenc and Georges Auric 
VisitinG Conpuctors 
Preceding them, early in March, the concerts of another 
French conductor, Pierre Monteux, took place The only 
two “elders” who figured on his programs were Berlioz and 
Franck, but the greatest interest was excited by Honegger’s 
Pacific 231, and Serge Prokofieff's Chout, all three piece 


being interesting in their conception, rhythm, and the bril 
liancy of their orchestration. Monteux proved to be a con 
ductor full of spirit and enthusiasm 

The concerts of the Austrian conductor, Fritz Stiedry, in 
vited by the Philharmonic for the second time this season, 
met with a fine artistic success, On the whole his program 
was of a more classic character although his interpretation 
of several modern works was very fine. He conducted some 
works that had not been heard here for a long time, such as 


the Sinfonia Domestica of Richard Strauss; Mahler econd 


symphony and Igor Stravinsky's Sacre du Printemp 
WEINGARTNER IMPRESS 
In April, immediately following, Felix Weingartner, tal 


ented composer and worthy conductor of the old aristocratic 


(Continued on paye 29) 


CE CAETANI’S OPERA, HYPATIA 





























showed good technic and was full of color and spark The 


story is based on the historic figure of Hypatia, the beautiful 
Egyptian woman who for a time was leader of the school 
of philosophy in Alexandria. Her tragic end as the victim 
of one of the most horrible murders in history (her disap 
pointed lover had her torn to pieces) is changed in the opera 
Hypatia, as a heathen priestess, is converted, and dies a 
Christian 

Folk and ballet scenes introduced in regulation “grand 
opera” style—now fortunately out of date—did not succeed 
in making the long-winded libretto attractive. But the pro 
duction was excellent; the singers, the orchestra under Ernst 
Praetorium, the music director of Weimar, and the clever 
stage management of Maximilian Moris succeeded in making 


the work effective 
The performers as well as the composer were recalled a 


number of times 





Goethe and in a later day by the prine illusirious 
lidi as Hypatia and Hans Grahl as Orestes, a scene from 
Lady from Louisiana,” American singer now on tour m 
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mpanst, 
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THE SMALLEST COMMUNITY IN 
AMERICA SUPPORTING 


nn els 
ITS OWN ORCHESTRA 
forty or fifty local musicians) for a series of 
and a demonstration concert which was given in 
of 1915-16 at the old Burtis Opera House in 
Davenport. This concert so aroused the interest and support 
of hundreds of people in the Tri-Cities that on November 6, 
1916, the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra was incorporated, 
together with the usual officers and board of directors 
1918 brought America into the World War. The dis 
organization of affairs at home had its effect on the symphony 
orchestra, so that with musicians away in military service, 
and finances in a state of upheaval, the board of directors 
voted to disband during the season of 1918-1919. The 
of 1920-1921 will long be remembered in the Tri-Cities as 
the occasion of a musical festival such as this community 
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SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


has not enjoyed before or since. In June of 1921 the Bien 
nial Convention of Music Clubs of America was held in the 
Tri-Cities and thousands came to attend the convention and 
hear the $5,000 prize-winning oratorio, the Apocalypse, 
written by Paolo Gallico of New York—the orchestration of 
which was played by our own orchestra 

From a beginning of one concert in each of the three cities, 
the children’s concert schedule of the symphony orchestra 
has increased to a point where this year nine children’s con 
certs were given—three in Rock Island, three in Moline, and 
three in Davenport. Almost eight thousand children attended 
these concerts at one time. Preliminary discussion of the 
orchestra program is held in the classroom, familiarizing the 
school children with the melodies and stories of the com 
positions played. These extended activities of the orchestra 


during the first post-war years, without the backing of 
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“Never has an organ virtuoso obtained 
such a triumph in England.”"—HILTON 
CARTER, Dir. of Albert Hall. 


“Everything about this great artist is ex- 
traordinary.”—Frankfort News,Germany. 


“Mr. 


hear in recital.”"—Cincinnati Post, 
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PALMER CHRISTIAN 


Christian is an artist of splendid attainments, 
is one of the very fine American organists whom it would be exceedingly interesting to 
Dec. 28, 1925. 


(Russell) “Delicate moods,” . . 
. “Could easily have been made sentimental. 
It was kept artistic."—The Herald, Miami, Fla., Feb. 15, 1926. 
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“The organ was handled with consum- 
mate skill, and the playing disclosed a 
dazzling _ technique.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


“A breadth, a dignity, a tenderness, a pas- 
sion that evoked the very spirit of 
Franck.”—New York Tribune. 


exhibiting excellent technic, and 


“The shy kiss of 
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Jane 2F; 7926 
competent finance and sound business judgment, led the 
orchestra association into a deficit of approximately $7,500— 
a burden which has been a material handicap to the orchestra 
ever since. As a means of cutting down this past obligation, 
the symphony orchestra board and the playing members of 
the orchestra have contributed generously of their time and 
money to give a series of social events, the proceeds from 
which have applied to the orchestra’s debt. 

In May, 1924, was given the first symphony orchestra ball, 
a social event which attracted the patronage of the exclusive 
social set from each of the three cities. The third ball was 
held in February of this year, together with a lawn-fete and 
other social affairs. The proceeds from these, combined with 
subscriptions and gifts from friends of the ‘orchestra, have 
reduced the net deficit of the orchestra to less than $3,500. 

A year ago last fall, the orchestra association made another 
departure in its work of education by organizing the Student 
Symphony Orchestra under the personal direction of Ludwig 
Secker. This organization is composed of advanced students 
who have graduated from the school orchestras and who 
need a period of training to prepare for the difficult music 
of the parent orchestra. This student body appears once a 
year in a combined concert with the main symphony. 

During the nine seasons that the symphony orchestra has 
actually played in public, its appearances have been marked 
by a steady growth of popularity, interest and attendance, 
playing to packed houses contrasted to mere handfuls 
in the first years of its existence. N, FF. S. 


as 


Roeder Artist-Students in Recital 


The American Art Galleries auditorium was crowded, 
June 11, with an invited audience, absorbedly interested in 
the playing of a program of piano music by artist-pupils of 
Carl M. Roeder, The writer echoes the phrase of a neighbor, 
who said: “It was the most enjoyable ninety minutes of 
piano playing I have heard this season”; such was the effect 
of the program. 

Miriam Jacobson played Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
pieces with clean-cut style, and Alice Morton's lovely touch 
and graceful interpretation of MacDowell studies was ap- 
plauded. The romantic feeling, and calm yet animated play- 
ing of Pauline Pearlman were enjoyed in Chopin and Faure 
works. Marjorie Fairclough showed firm rhythm (Bach 
hourree), and beauty of touch in Chopin's Fantasie Im 
promptu. Irene Peckham (prize winner, New York Music 
Week Contest of 1924) displayed facile technic in a Chopin 
nocturne and Liszt’s Campanella. Harriet Marber played a 
Bach-MacDowell march and gigue with snappy style, and 
the eighth Hungarian Rhaphodie with spontaneous brilliancy. 
Hannah Klein (prize winner, New York Music Week Con- 
test of 1925) aroused enthusiasm by the splendid contrast 
and dash in Chopin’s B minor scherzo, as well as by her 
crisp staccato and opulent tone in Moszkowski’s Spanish 
caprice. Fanny Helzman has poetic spirit and unusual poise, 


Clara EB. Seffrell photo 


CARL M 
piano instructor, whose 
a recital at the 


ROEDER, 
young artist-students 
American Art Galleries, 


were heard in 
June il 


as shown in pone mg neagn and a Debussy prelude. A cer 
tain restrained style, but with splendid technic, was observed 
in Evelyn Hunt’s performance of Liadow and d’Albert pieces, 
and Eleanor Mangen closed the evening of piano music by 
playing brilliantly Debussy’s Jardin Sous la Pluie, and with 
dramatic effect Chopin's Revolutionary study. 

Throughout this program of piano music the audience 
listened with utmost attention, and this is the highest com- 
pliment of all; applause of enthusiastic approbation, at times 
of tremendous volume and spontaneity, punctuated the items 
of the program, all of which were well deserved, for these 
young pianists play in a manner altogether amazing. Mr 
Roeder knows technic-building, and implants serious musical 
impulse in all his pupils, making the results altogether ar- 
tistic 


Wilson Lamb Pupil Scores 


On May 26, Oscar Brooks, 
Lamb Studios in Orange, N. 


tenor, a pupil of the Wilson 
J., gave a delightful recital at 
St. Johns M. E, Church, with Cora Wynn Alexander at the 
piano. Mr. Brooks is the possessor of a tenor voice of 
fine quality, good volume and wide range. Mr. Brooks 
received much praise for his splendid training, an outstanding 
feature of every number and attributed to Mr. Lamb. The 
large audience gave warm de monstrations of enthusiasm 
and applauded him frequently. Particularly fine were Han- 
del’s Where ‘er You Walk, Finden’s Kashmiri Song, and the 
group of Negro Spirituals with which the program was 
brought to a satisfying conclusion. Many encores were 
demanded and granted. Miss Alexander proved a sympa- 
thetic accompanist. > 
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JERITZA’S NEXT ROLE A CHINESE PRINCESS 
FAMOUS OPERA SINGER’S MEMORIES 


Before leaving for Europe, Mme. Maria Jeritza spoke 
interestingly of her new role at, the Metropolitan next year. 
This will be the only role of all Puccini operas which she 
will not have studied with the maestro himself. 

“What a great man was Puccini,” said she, “and what a 
great debt 1 owe him! It was in 1913 that I first met the 
maestro in Vienna. I was a young girl, new to the ways 
of the stage. I understood only a few words of Italian, 
the maestro understood only a few words of German. We 
were rehearsing The Girl of the Golden West. Suddenly 
Puccini appeared next to the conductor. The tenor did 


PUCCINI AND MARIA JERITZA 


Taken in Vienna during the summer of 1923, when the prima donna was studying 


Puccini roles with the composer. 


not do so well. I was terribly nervous. Puccini went, ‘Ra, 
ta, ta.’ I thought he was finding fault with me. I got red 
in the face and my hands shook. The rehearsal went on. 
Again he stopped the conductor and went ‘Ra, ta, ta, ta.” 


thought he meant me. I said to myself, ‘I don’t care. Who 
is Puccini?’ and I went to the conductor and threw the 
music on the floor. ‘Sing the music yourself,’ I said to 


Puccini, arid rushed off the stage. Puccini was dumbfounded 
and he walked out after a torrent of words. His secretary 
rushed to my room and said, ‘The maestro is crazy about 
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She will create in America the title role of Turandot 
at the Metropolitan Opera next season (Setzer photo.) 
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OF PUCCINI 


Please return.’ So I 





you! It is the tenor, cara signora. 
returned and we were friends. 

“I saw him frequently at rehearsals after that. We 
were preparing Tosca, and he said, ‘Cara, I don’t like the 
aria as it is. Tosca is a piece from the drama and the 
drama is more important than the music. It must not be 
sung with bows and pauses. What can we do with Vissi 
d’arte?’ ‘I do not know, Maestro, | will think it over.’ 
The next day was the dress rehearsal. We all tried our 
best, for Puccini was there, but Scarpia tried too hard and 
he pushed me off the sofa onto the floor. I did not wish 
to disturb the rehearsal so I sang 
my aria from my position on the 
floor. When it was over Puccini 
clapped his hands and stopped the 
orchestra. ‘Exactly,’ he shouted. 
‘Never do it any other way; it 
was from God.’ So from that day 


on | have always sung Vissi 
d’arte from the floor, 

“Puccini wanted me to. sing 
Butterfly. I worked hard with 


Butterfly, but I could never get 
through the scene with the child. 
Every day | cried. ‘I cannot sing 
it,’ I said to Puccini. ‘I am afraid 
I will melt,’ So I stopped singing 
Butterfly because my heart was 


half broken and | have never 
sung it to this day. 

“The next year I went to Os- 
tend and Brussels for my vaca- 


tion. | had only been there a few 
lays when Puccini sent me a tele 
gram to return to Vienna as he 
wished me to sing the. part of 
Tosca for a big benefit. I tele 
graphed him that [ was tired and 
could not come, but he sent me 
another wire: ‘Cara mia, please 
come for me.’ When he put it 
that way, I had to go. He met 
me at the station with an out 
burst of words and thanks, but 
1 could not understand him 
Finally his secretary translated. 
It was 11:30 o’clock on Tuesday 
night; the next day I was to sing 
Tosca. Friday was the dress re 
hearsal for the first performances 
of the one-act operas, I! Tabarro 


and Suor Angelica. He actually 
wanted me to sing in these two 
yperas and | had never seen the 
music in my life. ‘But Maestro,’ 
| exclaimed, ‘I cannot do this 
It is impossible. But Puccini 
would not allow me to say no 
‘Well tomorrow | cannot look at 
the score. | am singing. After 


Tosca come and play for me and 
1 will tell you.’ 


“I did not wish to offend my 
colleague who had studied these 
two roles two months. I asked 


her which she wished to sing and 
she said Suor Angelica. So when 
Puccini came he played Il Ta 
barro, ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I will try,’ 
so Thursday he came from ten to 
two o'clock and again from six to 
ten. Friday was the 
hearsal and Saturday night I sang 
Il Tabarro. Puccini was crazy with joy; he came to me 
after the performance and said, ‘Carissima, for you I will 
write an opera.’ Turandot is that opera 

“Then I studied his Manon Lescaut. For weeks | coached 


dress re 


it with Puccini, but when the performance came the tenor 
was sick, so poor Puccini never heard me sing Manon 

“To sing a part after studying it with Puccini is differ 
ent I can assure you, so I can say I have studied all his 


operas with him but La Boheme and Turandot. While we 
were studying Manon he was writing Turandot, in which 
my part is that of a Chinese princess, and he would play 


me snatches during pauses in the rehearsal. It has won 
derful arias. 

“*Vesterday I saw you in Sieglinde,’ said Puccini. ‘I 
have a new idea and will change the whole last act.’ ‘Do 


not change it, Maestro,’ I said. ‘Finish it.’ I do not know 
what prompted me to say this, but as I look back I think 
I must have had a premonition that he would not long be 
with us 

last it, was time for me to go to America and he 
said good-bye. He kissed my forehead and said, ‘Cara 
mia, God bless you and give you many years in good health. 
You have brought life to my characters. I hope you will 
bring joy to many.’ He died eight weeks later. He was 
a wonderful man.” 


The Sharps and Flats of the Randegger Conservatory 
recently gave a play at Steinway Hall, which was written 
and directed by Henriette B. Randegger. The ensemble and 
individual acting showed evidence of excellent coaching, and 
the play, Greater Love Hath No Man, gripped the audience 
from beginning to end. Miss Klumpp sang her song sweetly 
and Miss Hackh played her prelude behind the scenes with 
taste and good tone Miss Aveduke, interpreting Mr. 
Randegger’s Improvisation on Flames, stirred the audience 
with the sincerity and vividness of her interpretation. The 
difficult role of Toni was played with Italian dash and boy- 
ishness by Caroline Lahr. Katharine Lahr was a graceful, 
dreamy Count, whose soul was wrapped in music, all this 
reflecting in her voice. Miss Ohlandt’s work pleased with 
its natural ease in the lighter scenes, but her tragic scene, 
while Mr. Randegger played offstage his Death and the 
Soul as though the piano were an orchestra, will not soon 
be forgotten. The beauty of the composition and the 


spiritual message of the lines made an unusual climax. 


9 


Misses Klumpp, Fortunato and Hackh played their various 


parts creditably. The evening was concluded with a dance. 


La Forge-Berimen Recital 


A delightful concert under the direction of Frank La 
Forge and Ernesto Berimen was given in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on June 16. Albeniz’ Malaguefia, the Duo-Art 


reproducing the playing of Mr. Berimen, was the thoroughly 
enjoyed first number on the program. The Duo-Art 
played Charpentier’s Depuis le jour, from Louise, reproduc- 
ing the playing of Mr. La Forge, accompanying Erma De 
Mott, who sang the aria with feeling and a fine flow of tone 


also 


Delightful also was the singing of Gretchen Altpeter, 
Charlotte Mehringer and Manlio Ovidio, all of whom 
created such an excellent impression that encores werre 
demanded. Erin Ballard’s playing of Leschetizky’s Etude 


Heroique and Frank La Forge’s Romance and Valse de Con 
cert proved her a gifted pianist, whose youthfulness added 


additional credit to her work. She was encored many times 
Flora Bell’s beautiful voice was heard to advantage in 
Rossini’s Una voce poco fa, from The Barber of Seville, 


in which she tossed off trills and roulades with ease and skill 
Gil Valeriano’s five were heartily applauded, La 
Espafiolita, Panella, and Carmé (Neapolitan folk song) 
being especially well received. Evelyn Smith, at the piano 


songs 


for Miss Altpeter; Charles King, accompanist for Miss 
Mehringer; Hilda Holper, pianist, for Miss Bell; Alice 
Vaiden, Mr. Valeriano’s accompanist, and George Vause, 


playing for the closing duet of the program, all reflected 
credit upon their teacher for the painstaking instruction 
given them, and added their share to the the 
concert 


success ol 
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The Golden Cage 


Poems of 
net 2.00 


m the 
Smith 


= A Dance Pageant arranged f) 


William Blake by 


Perfectly adapted to open-air performance 
in a sylvan setting rhe instrumental Prelude 
is followed by seven pantomimic and choreo 
graphic Episodes, introduced and interspersed by 
the delivery of Blake’s poems in monologue and 
dialogue form Among the dances are the 
“Birds’ Overture” (little children), “Flowers” | 
(young girls), “Peacock,” “Sportive Insects” | 
(boys), “Children’s Game,” “Prince of Love,” | 
“Shepherd.” The music for each dance is de 
lightfully characteristic of the varied and | 
variegated participants, besides, of course, be 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Catharine ( 


ing masterly in its musicianship, Can be given 
with piano accompaniment or string orchestra 
of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Violin, Violoncello, Contra 


bass, Flute, Triangle and Cymbals 


ST. DENIS-STOUGHTON 
The Spirit of the Sea 





Scenario Ruth St. Denis 
Music by R. S. Stoughton 
Piano Score, net 1.00 | 
\ beautiful work for schools to give as a | 


welcome change from the customary operetta 
The choreographic pantomime pictures the ad- 
ventures of the Fisher-boy with his alluring 
little play-fellows, the Sand Nymphs; and finally 


with the fascinating Spirit of the Sea, herself i 
The action takes place on a rocky sea beach 
Varied as the charming musical setting is, in 
both form and content—ranging from gay to 
grave—the ceaseless surging throb of the sea is 





sensed throughout j 


AUGUSTE MAURAGI 
Les Noces d'Or (The Golden Wedding) 


French text by Armand Crabbé 
English version by Dr. Theo. Baker 
Piano Score, net 2.50 
A colorful, melodious work, splendidly E 


adapted to community open-air performance and | 
the more ambitious amateur*organizations. Its 
premiere took place in Madrid and it has since 








| 
| been given with striking success in Spain and 
| Me x1CO | 
H Lyric Idyl in one act and three scenes for so 
prano, baritone, and bass Alternative parts of 
some of the soprano numbers are provided so 
| that the rdle can be taken by either a drarnatic 
| or a coloratura singer. The action takes place 
| in a little fishing-port on the Flemish coast, 
about 1890. Parts for either full or chamber : 
orchestra can be rented 4 
G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


3 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK = 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


barre, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; Granville, N. Y., and Rome, N. Y. 
He has been a music teacher for twenty years, during which 
time he has specialized in voice placing, breath control and 
tone quality. His motto is “Link the tone with the feeling.” 
Prof. Thomas also is director of various church choirs. His 
pupils are members of leading quartets and choirs in Utica 
and various parts of the State of New York, among them 
Florence Mulholland, Herbert Jones, Mrs. Herbert Jones, 
Mrs. Niedvalski and Hugh E. Williams. 

Compositions by Prof. Thomas include the 
Love and the Storm-Wind, The Boat’s Return, 
King Arthur's Return, baritone solo; Rock of 
for all voices; Lord, Thou Hast Searched Me, soprano or 
tenor solo; The Moonlit Sea, part song, mixed yoices; 
Awake, part song, male voices; Lord, Thou Hast Been Our 
Dwelling Place, anthem, mixed voices. 

Prof. Thomas has been especially successful working with 
coaches and specializing in tone work. He has made a 
special study of the voice, and has a method which 
he states is not generally known and with which he has 
achieved splendid results both in his private teaching and. in 
his chorus work 


following : 
bass solos; 
Ages, solo 


Annie Louise David’s Diversified Capacity 

So many requests followed the playing of Annie Louise 
David's trio (comprising Miss David, harpist and pianist; 
Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto, and Benar Barzelay, vio- 


linist ) over W NSZ, on Memorial Day, that a Fepetition of 


“Her charm and unaf- 
fected manner brought 
immediate response 


the well filled 


from 


hall.” 


Mail said the 
soprano, for- 
Metropolitan 


The New 
above about 
meriy Opera Comique 
Opera Company. 


York Evening 
Vay Peterson, 
and 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








the same program was made on June 5 from the same sta- 
tion, Letters have been received by Miss David from all over 
the country stating how much the concert was enjoyed, and 
enthusiastic about the splendid clarity over the air. The 
trio played a private recital on the evening of June 6 at the 
home of Mrs. Jean Wheeler on Riverside Drive. On that 
day Miss David had appeared in the role of composer, at the 
morning services of the Church of the Healing Christ, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. The pastor, Fenwicke Holmes, is 
the composer of the sacred lyrics which Miss David has set 
to music and which were sung on this occasion by Adah 
Campbell Hussey with Miss David as accompanist. Miss 
David is leaving soon for the Coast to take up her summer 
activities there. 


Mittell Studio Recital 


Wasser- 
in their 
enjoying 
“Joachim,” would 
just as S. B. Mills was a lead- 
stands for Sebastian Bach). 
Lalo’s Spanish symphony with 
professional ease and dash. Walter Scott should by rights 
be literary, but is instead a _ thirteen-year-old lad, who 
played excerpts from Bruch’s G minor concerto with every 
indication of outstanding talent and deep love of music. 
Oscar Wasserberger reached the height of the program 
with his musical and incisive tone, playing the first move- 


and Oscar 
were heard 
invited guests greatly 
with the name 


Joachim Chassman, Walter Scott 
berger, violin pupils of Philip Mittell, 
instructor's studio, June 9, 
the affair. Chassman, 
naturally excel as violinist, 
ing pianist here (S. B. 
Young Chassman played 





June 24, 1926 
ment of the Tschaikowsky concerto with bravura; each 
young artist received due meed of well deserved applause. 

A string quartet, composed of three Mittell pupils 
(Wasserberger, Russell Mitchell and Chassman), with 
Rudolf Simonowitcz, cellist, closed the hour, playing Bee- 
thoven’s quartet, opus 18, No. 6, with excellent ensemble 
and musical impulse. 


Norman Jollif Sailing for Europe 


Norman Jollif, bass baritone, sails for Europe on June 26 
for a well deserved and much needed rest. Mr. Jollif plans 
to fulfil a few engagements in England, France and Ger- 
many before returning to the United States in time to start 


NORMAN JOLLIF 


which is already heavily booked. Last 
appeared in May festivals in 


his season of 1926-27, 
month Mr, Jollif successfully 
Westchester County, Utica, Oberlin, Holyoke, Schenectady, 
Greensboro and Waterbury. A few of his previous en- 
gagements included the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Springfield Festival (second appearance), Cleveland Orches- 
tra (fourth appearance), Buffalo Festival (third appear- 
ance), Philadelphia Mendelssohn Club (second appearance), 
Reading Choral Society (second appearance), Newark Fes- 
tival, Hartford Choral Society, Halifax (N. S.) Festival, 
etc. Mr. Jollif recently renewed his contract:for the third 
time with the management of Walter Anderson, Inc. 


soston 


Virgil Pupils in Recital 

A memorable recital was given by the children in the 
class of public performance at the Virgil Piano Conserva- 
tory in New York on June 5. The participants ranged from 
ten to fourteen, with the exception of Edith Rosen, who is 
barely five years of age. Mind training and memorizing are 
essential features of the Virgil instruction, and therefore 
the entire program was easily played by the pupils from 
memory. It was delightful to watch the different players 
come out before the audience and, with a happy smile, take 
their seats at the Steinway grand, each playing from one to 
three pieces with ease and composure. The playing of these 
children was remarkable for clearness, good tonal quality 
and for excellent rhythm. The pedalling also deserves 
special mention. Several of the young pianists showed de- 
cided talent and fine imaginative powers, The entire re- 
cital proved the value of Virgil training. Those taking part 
in the program were Frank Ravin, Minnie Fink, Loretta 
Daniels, Evelyn Peyser, Marian Ackerman, Ruth Blumen- 
stein, Louise Lederer, Eleanor Benny, Edith Rosen, Rose 
Pello, Mary Mahoney, Yetta Horelick and Dora Richter. 
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Busy Summer for the Rochester Opera 


Details that have been worked out for the engagement 
of the Rochester Opera Company for a summer season at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., and Conneaut Lake, Pa., beginning on 
July 8, indicate that the company will provide a festival of 
music worthy of the importance of the occasion. Thirty 
singers will be taken to the well known summer resorts for 
a series of operatic and concert presentations, accompanied 
by an orchestra picked from the personnel of the Rochester 





MUSICAL COURIER 


concerto with considerable dash and expression, and Alice 
Davis supplied necessary piano accompaniments, played with 
accuracy and sympathy. A good-sized audience crowded the 
salon and applauded with every evidence of interest. 

The summer session is now well on, with attendance from 
various parts of the United States. A new department, that 
of playing for moving pictures, is to be added, under Herbert 
McAhan, organist at the Rivoli Theater. Facilities for 
practice have been provided, and young organists desiring to 





PRINCIPALS OF THE ROCHESTER OPERA COMPANY 
which will give concerts and operatic performances at Chautauqua, N. Y., and Conneaut Lakes, Pa., in July and August 
Left to right: Emanuel Balaban, operatic conductor; Guy Fraser Harrison, who will conduct the orchestral concerts, and 
Vladimir Rosing, director of the opera company. (Moser photos.) 


Philharmonic: The organization will open at Chautauqua 
on July 8, continuing through July 13 in a repertory of 
opera, then will proceed to Conneaut Lake for an entire 
month of concerts until August 9, when it will initiate two 
weeks of opera, presenting the same repertory given at the 
Chautauqua engagement. 

Owing to the importance of the engagements and the 
peculiar requirements of summer musical entertainment, 
the management of the opera company has been proceeding 
with great care to insure the highest possible excellence. 
Singers of finished technic and ripe experience will consti 
tute the opera troupe, under the personal direction of 
Vladimir Rosing, director of productions for the Rochester 
Opera Company, with Emanuel Balaban as conductor and 
Otto Luening as assistant conductor. The following operas 
will be presented: Martha, The Pirates of Penzance, The 
Marriage of Figaro, Pinafore, Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

After the week of opera at Chautauqua, the company will 
go to Conneaut Lake, and there a series of three concerts 
a week has been arranged that will present each member of 
the company, sometimes in solo events, sometimes in en- 
sembles and sometimes in short excerpts from operas. The 
wishes of the Conneaut Lake management have been studied 
to provide just the sort of entertainment most appealing 
to the patrons. From August 9 to 21 the opera perform 
ances will be given. 

Besides the programs of the opera company, the East 
man Orchestra, consisting of sixty members of the Roches 
ter Philharmonic, has been engaged for a week of con- 
certs at Conneaut Lake beginning July 17, presenting after- 
noon and evening concerts daily. This will be part of the 
period in which the opera singers will be given their con- 
cert engagements for which the Eastman Orchestra will 
provide the accompaniments. In this week also, two big 
choral events have been scheduled in which a_ thousand 
voices will be heard with the orchestra. Guy Fraser Harri- 
son will conduct the orchestra concerts. Business arrange- 
ments are in the hands of Arthur M. See. 

Members of the opera company who will make the trip 
are: (Sopranos) Mary Silveira, Cecile Sherman, Martha 
Atwell, Ednah Richardson, Margaret Stevenson, Margaret 
Williamson, Ethel Codd, Lillian Littman, Rose Quigley; 
(mezzo-sopranos) Brownie Peebles, Mary Bell, Helen 
Ocelheim, Marion Howard; (tenors) Charles Hedley, Philip 
Reep, Norval Brelos, James Gallaher, Martin Kearney; 
(baritones) Richard Halliley, Allan Burt, Harold Conk 
ling, Leroy Smith; (bassos) George Fleming Houston, 
John Moncrieff, Lowell McMillan. Besides the singers, 
three dancers will accompany the party, Robert Ross, Henry 


Ribeselle and Harold Kolb. 


N. Y. School of Muito aia Arts Concert 


The second of the summer fortnightly concerts given by 
students at the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, president and director, brought piano, vocal, 
violin, organ and harp solos and ensemble works, performed 
by students, all under twenty. Marie Tosca Greenhalgh 
showed a bright soprano voice of power in Nutting’s Sing, 
Birds and Alice Davis sang a Lohr love-song with ardent 
expression and beautiful vocal quality. Rocco Carcione, 
tenor, showed unusual breath control and power in Italian 
arias, and Mary Elizabeth Kenney (pianist) played W right’ ~ 
Serenade and Moszkowski’s Spanish Dance very well  in- 
deed; she is a gifted girl. Miss Davis showed further 
accomplishment in a tastefully played harp solo, and also 
an organ solo, which interested everyone. Gladys Hill’s 
musical touch made Iljinsky’s On the Sea most pleasant to 
hear, and Marguerite Hitch sang Lorraine with bright voice 
and clear enunciation. Mr. Veith is a young baritone of 
promise, Philip Carter playing a violin obligato to his vocal 
solo, Land of Song. Blanche Webb played with musical 
touch and feeling Scott’s Lento in D flat, and Miss Resnitzky 
showed well advanced technic in Beethoven’s Appassionata 
sonata finale. Alice Foley played a Franke Bolero very 
nicely, and Lillian Odze sang Tosti’s Serenata with graceful 
feeling. In the Forest (Staub) was played by Robert 
Leibing with clean-cut piano technic, coupled with musical 
expression, and Marion Roth sang The Swallows (Cowen) 
with brilliant voice. Violet Kahn offered a deBeriot violin 





qualify for these highly paid positions will find here a school 
leading to direct restults. 


Max Jacobs’ Chamber Symphony Opens Series 
in Mall 


Max Jacobs and his Chamber Symphony Orchestra, now 
augmented to sixty men, were engaged to open the sym- 
phonic series in the Central Park Mall on Saturday evening, 
June 19. The program ranged from Massenet, Liszt, Verdi 
and Mascagni, to Tschaikowsky, Brahms and Wagner. 
There were two assisting soloists: Irma de Baun, colora 
tura soprano, who sang the Caro Nome from Rigoletto, 
and Max Jacobs himself, who is as well known as a violin 
ist as conductor and who played the Meditation from Thais 
Mr. Jacobs and his Chamber Symphony Orchestra will ap 
pear again on Saturady evening, June 26, on the Mall, and 
at regular intervals throughout the summer, 


Victor Heinze Master Class in Cleveland 

Victor Heinze, well known pedagogue from Munich, is 
again in America to conduct a master class in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where for the past two seasons he has held courses 
that have been most successful. This year the class out 
numbers any previous enrollment, there being thirty five stu 
 ————————————— = 
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dents already booked, many from different states. Mr. 
Heinze has produced numerous excellent pianists, who have 
received the highest, praise from the press upon appearances 
with leading symphony orchestras in Europe and America, 
and has the unusual record of having five pupils appear in 
one season with the Berlin Philharmonic. 
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AND MRS. ALEXANDER BLOCH FIND GREAT PLEASURE 


BOTH IN THEIR TEACHING AND IN PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


Alexander Bloch, regardless of the fact that 

losing has been one of their busiest, found 

idy conducting with Chalmers Clifton, conductor 
American Orchestral Society Very fascinating” and 
very enthusiastic over the work,” is the way that Mr. 
<pressed himself on the subject, while his vivacious 


musician, and in his wife, Mrs. Bloch, he finds a serious and 
proficient collaborating performer. The program by _ the 
Blochs last night was warmly received by an audience filling 
the hall.” Speaking of this concert, the critic of the Eve 
ning Telegram said: “But for the sonata of Haydn, which 
concluded the entertainment, the species of clavier employed 
was in accordance with a gracious and growing custom, the 
harpsichord.” None the less favorable was the comment of 
the Evening World: “Mr. and Mrs. Alexander B sloch, 
violinist and pianist, who, for a decade, have been educating 
the public up to this type of entertainment, played charmingly 
in Steinway Hall, sonatas of Brahms, Beethoven, and 
Haydn.” The Volkszeitung was of this opinion: “The artists 
participated in the Brahms major sonata, Beethoven's 
Kreutzer sonata and a sonata of Haydn with harpsichord. 
Mrs. Bloch played the old instrument as beautifully as she 
plaved the piano, and Alexander Bloch again proved himself 
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congenial surroundings. Both summer and winter we make 
it a point to give informal musicales.” 

“These recitals,” interrupted Mr. Bloch, “never interfere 
with the studies. We do not believe in preparing months 
in advance for a recital. A pupil should always be ready to 
play. I might say that my ideal is to have the pupils play 
weekly, and then play creditably well, Cramming for exami- 
nations in the ordinary school shoves everything to the back- 
ground and in my opinion retards normal development. We 
also keep away from competition in the studio. We never 
let the pupils feel that they are graded. We play in alphe- 
betical order, or else draw lots for place. Each one is only 
expected to play as well as his equipment warrants. I con- 
sider these quasi public performances a most necessary part 
of a pupil’s training. This summer we expect to supplement 
our regular unit with ensemble classes.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bloch are anticipating their summer at Hills- 
dale, N. Y., with enthusiasm and interest, for they have some 
talented young pupils who will continue their studies, Al- 
though the number has to be limited at present, on account 
of lack of accommodations, in the near future they hope to 


be able to comply with the demand that is at present im- 


an exceptional artist, coaxing a noble and mellow tone from 
possible to meet. - —— 


his violin, Their ensemble playing is noteworthy and they 
bring to each composition a broad understanding and 
finished interpretation.” 

The harpsichord upon which Mrs. 
time belonged to Busoni and was grac iously loaned to the 
pianist for the occasion by the ene Piano Company. 
Zetween February 20 and March 31, Mr. and Mrs. Bloch 
played no less than seven times in New York and other points 
close by. 

“It is really necessary to play in public in order to rejuve- 
nate oneself,” said Mr. Bloch. “Public appearances make 


Karl Kreuger for California 


of California has invited Karl Kreuger 
to deliver a special series of five lectures at the summer 
session in Berkley during July. Four of the lectures are 
to trage the Development of the Orchestra, and one is to be 


ALEXANDER BLOCH 


t has been most fun.” Asked if they had any 
d couple replied that they had not at present, 
felt they wanted to know something about 


AND MRS Bloch played at one The University 


Mrs. Bloch has studying the harpsichord 
with Mme. Pelton and says she enjoyed, principally, 
the Flaydn mit \t the Blochs’ recital at Steinway Hall, one better equipped as a teacher. To play a composition in 
they played a sonata by Haydn for harpsichord and violin, the studio and before the public are quite different things. 
unusually charming and effective. In | that a teacher who does not (or at least has not 
commenting upon this recital, the critics unanimous I during his career) played in public is not fully equipped 
approval, the reviewer for the Sun saying: “These two  (§ course, the pendulum may swing the other way. 
have long been champions here for the propaganda of teacher has to have routine and experience in teaching, and 
onata ensemble. Mr. Bloch, who is further known as solo the soloist who gives only an occasional lesson is more than 
talist, and one of the Auer clan, is a fine and serious Public appearances keep 
in order to become a real 
one has to keep at it con 
issue 


been 


jones, 


which proved t it believe 
were 


their 
artist 
ows likely to lack the necessary poatone 
= a teacher's view-point fresh, but 
teacher to work with your pupil « 
sistently and not consider it merely 


T “One of the greatest solo pianists of the present day, who 
RUTH is 





as a side 


incidentally, also a great teacher, told me recently when 
he had not taught for a period that it took him a long time 


to get his hand in, that it was almost impossible to jump 
from one activity to the other and do justice to the pupil. 
“Next season Mrs, Bloch and I hope to give more than our 
usual number of recitals. And,” he added with a smile, 
“I have felt more like playing since I got my lovely new 
Strad, It has quite given me a new lease on life.” 

Then Mrs. Bloch spoke of their summer school at Hills- 
dale, N. Y. (which opened June 15 and will continue through 
September ) 

“We feel that much more is accomplished in the summer 
than during the winter in the same amount of time. There 
is no social distraction, and the pupils are in the midst of 
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KARL KREUGER 

who will conduct the newly organised Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra 

on the Philosophy of Conducting. Mr. Kreuger is among 
the first to lecture on this subject in America, a particular 
instance of the general lack of knowledge among the laity 
+4 PIANIST ee about the methods and materials of orchestral conducting 
having been brought to light by the experiment some few 
years ago by Sieg frid Ochs, when he tried to determine 
how many people in a representative audience of a musically 
sophisticated city were able to judge a conductor’s worth 


intelligently A brief exposition and general information 
of the subject should be helpful to all music lovers. 





Announces 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE se da 


Attractive Circular for Emma Roberts 
An unusually clever circular has been issued giving facts 


IN PIANO INSTRUCTION 
about Emma Roberts. On the first page of the folder, with 


1 hand-painted picture of two damosels garbed in the style 
July lst to August 14th a Jenny Lind, the announcement is made that “In 1850 
when Jenny Lind sang at Castle Garden in ‘Little Old New 
York’ America had to look to Europe for her concert 
artists. But—(the reader then opens the pamphlet and 
learns that) today American singers are known through- 
out their native land and among the best known is Emma 
Roberts, mezzo contralto.” The attractive looking circular 
contains two photographs of the singer as well as a num- 
ber of splendid press excerpts written by New York critics 
and one which appeared in the Boston Transcript. 
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FOWARD WELLS 


Pianist and Teacher 
506 Fine Arts Building - 
Author of the 

“THE PIANIST’S THUMB” 


“Howard Wells has written another of those brief and helpful technical 
works that come all too rarely from his competent pen. The work sheds 
light directly upon many problems of piano technic besides the one under 
special consideration. AT Al POINTS, EVERY PIANIST SHOULD 
OWN THE BOOK.” 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, 


Chicago 
Text Books 


“EARS, BRAIN and FINGERS’”’ 
“HERE IS A LITTLE BOOK WHICH EVERY PIANO TEACHER 
AND SERIOUS STUDENT SHOULD READ, PONDER AND USE 
DAILY.” 


Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 


Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


“The book is > rac “8 
it treats of the thumb intro ¢ book is intensely practical 
hand, the thumb 

With the amount 


it would seem that 


“Intended for both teacher and student, 
ductory, the thumb reaching various intervals under the 
in scales, the thumb in arpeggios, and the thumb lyric 
of material of Mr, Wells’ presentation fully digested, 
no thumb problems ought ever to annoy any pianist 

Edward Moore, 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“Mr. Wells from the first, sounds the modern note in teaching music.” 


Buffalo Evening News. 


Chicago Tribune. 


“An excellent text book, that endeavors to unite in 
technic three essentials 
use of the fingers.”’ 


Boston, The Rez 


a better listener as well as a teaching and in 


Howard Wells on the 


reason become 
treatise by 


“Any one could in all 
better player, from reading the little 
Pianist's Thumb.’ 


a trained mind, cultivated hearing and unfettered 


Christian Science Monitor, iew of Reviews. 
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Based upon long years of study of the fundamental reasons which 
make opera easily the most popular form of entertainment in Europe, 
while remaining accessible here to only comparatively few, Ernest A. 
Boehmer has succeeded in developing a presentation of the Music 
drama which enables anyone—musician and layman alike—to enter 
more deeply into its understanding and, thereby, enjoying, to a full 
extent, the beauties contained therein. 


The stage, with all its dazzling apparatus, having a tendency of dim 
ming a complete comprehension of details, the general comment on 
Mr. Boehmer’s work is not exaggerated: that, from an intelligent 
point of view, his presentations are even superior to an actual per 
formance. 


For, under no circumstances, must his operalogues be con- 
founded with the so-called “Lecture-Recital” because, his way 
of reproducing such art works, far from hampering the emo- 
tional faculties of the underlying drama, on the contrary, 
enhance and intensify the effect to such a degree as to hold the 
audience spellbound and in breathless attention, throughout. 


This Mr. Boehmer achieves, partly through his splendid pianistic 
equipment which, on the other hand, is equalled by a remarkable 
dramatic instinct and power. 


\nd it is this rare and happy union—coupled with a pleasant per 
sonality and a beautiful modulated speaking voice —that creates thi 
mysterious spell which not one of his listeners seems to be able to 
escape. 


\ppealing to everyone from an emotional, as well as, to the dis- 
criminating from an artistic standpoint, Mr. Boehmer’s work fills 
a long felt want and will, more than any other agency, help to popu 
larize the highest of all art forms: the Music-drama 


His ability of visualizing the action of the play, of stimulating the 
imagination of his audience, is nothing short of extraordinary; hi 
work is unique, inimitable and novel in its way and proves to be of 
incalculable value, combining as it does, an entertainment of high 
artistry with remarkable educational factors. As such it is invaluable 
for schools, clubs, and large or intimate entertainments, according 
to the subject chosen. 


As initial repertoire, Mr. Boehmer offers the following to select from: 


Rhinegold 

The Valkyrie 

The Sunken Bell 
Koenigskinder 

Pelleas and Melisande 

The Juggler of Notre Dame 
The Love of the Three Kings 
Il Pagliacci 

Alglala 


Shanewis 


Wagner 

Wagner | 
Hauptmann-Zoellner 
Rosmer-Humperdinck 


German 
) 
Maeterlinck-Debussy | 


French 
Balsac-Massenet 


Benelli-Montemezzi 


} 
, 
r Italian 
Leoncavallo 
Fanning-DeLeone , 
, 5 ; American 
Eberhart-Cadman } 


The foregoing are chosen to represent the principal schools and nations and are suggested for single entertainments or, in any 
combination, for a course or season of such. 


MANAGEMENT HARRY & ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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scored, agreeable music On 
Zion took the whole house, while on Wednesday 
played in one group the colorful and melodious 
armen. The program of Wednesday 
Romance and Witchdance—from the work 
music that Frederick S. Converse wrote 
Mackaye’s film of Colonial New 
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studying with Frederic Tillotson 
Whitney Studio Hall. <A discriminating 
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H. GODFREY TURNER 


Concert Manager, of 1400 Broadway, New York, 
is conducting business from THE KNOLL, 
WHITEFIELD, N. H., where all communica- 


tions should be addressed during the summer. 
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brilliant closing number, Liszt's A major concerto, the 
orchestral part on the seeond piano being played with cus- 
tomary skill and taste by Felix Fox. 

On June 4, Mr. Fox presented Ocy Downs in a program 
well designed to test this promising young pianist’s abilities. 
The list comprised, for major items Busoni’s arrangement 
of Bach's organ choral prelude, Awake The Voice Com- 
mands, Chopin’s sonata of the Funeral March, and_ the 
Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt. Lighter numbers were drawn from 
Chopin, MacDowell, Grainger, Philipp, Liszt and Ravel. 

A pupils’ recital, on June 5, gave sixteen artists in the 
making an opportunity to display their present powers. Those 
participating included Gabrielle Hurley, Freda Clayman, 
Mildred Werby, Ruth Fenwick, Eleanor Cohen, Sylvia Kus- 
sell, Bernard Small, Mary Harwood, Eleanor Hayes, Barbara 
Campbell, Constance Hoag, Edith Lipsky, Albert Dain, 
Selma Silverman, Adele Aronson and Evangeline Pirie. 

SumMMER Instruction at N. E, Conservatory 


Whil 


MUSICAL 


no summer school is conducted by the N. E. Con 
servatory, private lessons are given by many members of 
the faculty and junior teachers throughout the vacation 
months. No class instruction is undertaken, but arrange 
ments for work in pianoforte, organ, voice, violin and har- 
mony may be made. The Conservatory offices are open daily 
in summer from nine to five except Saturday, when they are 
open from nine to twelve. 

The following teachers have given their names at the 
Registrar's office as purposing to teach at the Conservatory 
during the vacation months: pianoforte—Julius Chaloff, 
Charles F. Dennée, Floyd B. Dean, Kurt Fischer, Edwin 
Klahre, Stuart Mason, Mary L. Moore, Eustace B. Rice, 
Frank Watson; violin—Minot A. Beale, Roland Reasoner 
voice—Clarence B, Shirley, William L. Whitney, Stella B. 
Crane; orchestra conducting and wind instruments—Francis 
M. Findlay; composition, counterpoint, harmony and har- 
monic analysis—Arthur M. Curry; Italian—Anna Bottero; 
dramatic—Clayton D, Gilbert. 

Kappa GAMMA Pst ConvENTION 

With a well attended banquet at the Hotel Lenox, June 9, 
Kappa Gamma Psi, a national musical fraternity which is 
represented in Boston by chapters at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
ended its annual three days’ convention. On Monday the 
delegates held a business meeting with exemplification of the 
first degree. This was followed by a sightseeing trip on 
Tuesday. On Tuesday evening supreme officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: president, Francis 
Findlay, Alpha; first vice-president, Donald S. Smith, Alpha; 
second vice-president, George N, MacDonald, Gamma; 
treasurer, William Bailey, Alpha; assistant treasurer, Bower 
Murphy, Alpha; secretary, E. Corey Batson, Alpha. Ap 
plication for a charter was received from the Apollo Club 
of the University of Alabama and favorably acted upon. 

RecitaL By Pupics or Harrior Eupora Barrows 


Pupils’ recitals are a drug on the market this time of 
year, but few and far between are pupils’ recitals that yield 
the consistent pleasure afforded by Miss Barrows’ annual 
treat at the Copley Plaza, and the program preseated there, 
on May 25, was no exception to the rule. The selection of 
numbers was, as usual, highly discerning and happily free 
irom the banality that one encounters all too often on occa 
sions of this kind. English, French, Italian, German, Rus 
sian and American composers were all well represented on 
Miss Barrows’ interesting and well-varied list. The pro- 
gram included, moreover, operatic arias from Gioconda, 
Pagliacci, Mignon and Gounod’s Queen of Sheba. Vocal 
skill, praiseworthy musicianship, and a fine sense of style 
on the part of the singers combined to reflect credit on Miss 
Barrows and explained in a measure the vogue that she 
enjoys as a teacher in Boston and Providence. A _ very 
large audience was wi armly appreciative throughout the eve- 
ning. Those who participated in the program included Dor- 
othy Horan, Katherine Palmer, Esther Mott, Emily Smith, 
Marion Nelson Ellis, Irene Farren, Agnes Coutanche Burke, 
Dorothy Stevens, Marion Herrick, Marguerite Watson 
Shaftoe, Alice Armstrong Kimball'and Claudia Rhea Four- 
nier. Helpful accompaniments were furnished by Beatrice 
Warden Roberts and Bernice Vinal. - 


Walter Damrosch Given Degree 


Johannes Damrosch, director of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, was given the degree of Doctor of 
Music by the University of Pennsylvania, in connection with 
the 170th commencement. Fifteen years ago Mr. Damrosch 
was given a similar degree by Columbia University. Fifteen 
hundred persons attended the commencement exercises at 
the U. of Pa. when the degrees were conferred by the 
president, Dr. Josiah H. Penniman. In honoring Mr. Dam- 
rosch, Dr. Penniman said: “Educated under famous teachers 
in Germany you have for more than forty years occupied 
one of the most distinguished places among musicians, teach- 
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ers, composers, and conductors of great orchestras. You 
have made a large contribution to the education of the public 
in the understanding and appreciation of music. For many 
years the New York Symphony Orchestra has held high 
rank under your leadership. There is practically no depart- 
ment of your art that has not felt the inspiration of your 
remarkable genius. During the world war you rendered 
important service to your country in organizing and instruct- 
ing military bands. In public recognition of what you are 
in yourself, and of your career, you have been invited to be 
present today within the walls of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania which since 1876 has maintained a professorship of 
music, that most spiritual of the fine arts.” 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, Commencement 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University held its final commencement concert, June 10. 
The outstanding number on the program was the first 
movement of the concerto in B flat minor by Tschaikowsky, 
played by Mildred Reames Chase of Syracuse. This num- 
ber was given with orchestral accompaniment. Miss Chase 
has been awarded a scholarship at the Curtis Institute of 
Music where she will study next year with Benno Moisei- 
witsch. Other performances of high merit were given by 
Arshalouis Azadian, soprano; Ruel Hurd, organist; and 
Irene Edmonds, pianist. 

At the commencement exercises, 
seniors were awarded the degree of Bachelor of Music: 
Katherine Elvine Althouse, ‘Reading, Pa., piano; Arsha- 
louis Johanna Azadian, Syracuse, voice; Dorothy Brown, 
Syracuse, piano; Mildred Reames Chase, Syracuse, piano; 
Margaret Coddington, Saugerties, N. Y., piano; Helen 
Margaret Crahan, Solvay, N. Y., voice; Irene Mildred Ed- 
monds, Syracuse, piano; Ruel Morse Hurd, Peckville, Pa., 
Organ; Phyllis Sarah Miner, Ilion, N. Y., piano; Lillian 
Bertha Pasche, N. Syracuse, voice; Kathleen Josephine 
Plunkett, Auburn, N. Y., Organ; Doris Clara Stanford, 
Buffalo, N. Y., piano; Helen Lois Templeton, West Haven, 
Conn., organ; and Virginia Irene Vosburgh, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., piano. Eva Beecher Crabtree and Jillian 
Lavine, both of Syracuse, were awarded four-year cer- 
tificates in piano and theory of music. Nathalie Beatrice 
Griffith, Erie, Pa., was awarded a teacher's certificate in 
piano. 

Phyllis Miner, of this year’s graduating class, has been 
engaged as instructor in piano at Drew Seminary, Carmel, 
N. Y. Ellen Waite, of last year’s graduating class, has 
been engaged as instructor in organ at Wilson College. 

Clarence Lloyd, special student in voice at the College 
of Fine Arts, and his wife, Miriam Deering Lloyd, a 
graduate of the college, have been engaged as tenor, choir 
director and organist in the First Baptist Church, Elizabeth, 
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The following students were awarded the Bachelor of 
Mary 

Clyne, 
Otto 

Syra- 
Y. 


Science degree with a major in public school music: 
Amanda Broadt, Shickshinny, Pa.; C. Marion 
Hudson Falls, N. Y.; Elizabeth V. Emond, Syracuse ; 
Emil Gerlach, Vineland, N. J.; Catherine Latimer, 
cuse; Ethelyn Antoinette Lounsbery, Potter, N. 
Dorothy Rebecca Rader, Easton, Pa.; Emma Mae Stopford, 
Scranton, Pa.; Gertrude Elizabeth "Tennant, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Ruth Virginia Wood, Larchmont, N. Y. All of 
these students were engaged as teachers for the coming 
year before the time of graduation. 

Richard Bonelli, Chicago Opera baritone and a graduate 
of the College of Fine Arts, recently visited his mother in 
Syracuse. Mr. Bonelli will appear in recital in Syracuse 
in November, being one of the artists engaged for the 
Recital Commission series of concerts. Be 
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LOUIS SVECENSKI 

Louis Svecenski, viola player of the Kneisel Quartet for 
the entire thirty-two years of its existence, followed his 
distinguished leader and friend, Franz Kneisel, into the 
beyond very quickly, dying in the Lenox Hill Hospital on 
June 18, after a protracted illness. 

Mr. Svecenski was born in Esseg, Croatia, November 6, 
1862. He was educated at the University of Agram, won 
a Government scholarship, and was sent to the Imperial 
Academy of Music in Vienna, where he was a classmate 
of Franz Kneisel and Fritz Kreisler. Wilhelm Gericke, 
then leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, brought 
him to America in 1885, as a violinist in that organization. 
In that same year the Kneisel Quartet was founded, and 
Mr. Svecenski became its violist. He was made a member 
of the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art in 1904 and 
taught there until his final illness, giving his entire time 
to the work since 1917, when the quartet disbanded. He 
was also founder of the class of chamber music at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. He was a member of 
the board of governors of the Bohemians and a vice-presi- 
dent of the Beethoven Ae, 

Services were held at Campbell's Funeral Church on 
Monday morning of this week. Rubin Goldmark delivered 
an eulogy and there was appropriate music. 


MARY VENABLE 

Mary Venable, pianist and teacher, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Cincinnati College of Music, passed away in 
Cincinnati on June 1 after a short illness. Miss Venable 
was a graduate of the College, and was connected with Ox- 
ford College and the Vincennes University of Music. Her 
association with the College as teacher extended over a 
period of twenty+five years. She was the author of the book, 
The Interpretation of Music, which is today used in many 
schools as a text book and which has brought her wide 
recognition. Miss Venable was the daughter of Prof. W. H. 
Venable, known as a writer of poetry and prose, and also 
as a historian. 

HAROLD ROSENBAUM 

Word comes from abroad of the sudden death in Berlin 
of Harold Rosenbaum, husband of the well known singer, 
Hulda Lashanska. Mr. and Mrs. Rosenbaum, with their 
children and his father and mother, had only arrived in Ger- 
many a few days previously for a summer vacation trip. 
The cause of his death was acute indigestion, and he sur- 
vived only a few hours after being stricken. The body 
was cremated in Berlin. The party will return home im- 
mediately. Mme. Lashanska has cancelled all her fall 
dates, postponing her concert tour until after the New Year. 
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Resumé of Dudley Buck Studios Activities 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, has just completed a long list 
of engagaments with an appearance at the Evanston Festival. 
Everywhere she has sung the well known contralto has been 
highly praised by the critics. Adelaide De Loca is contralto 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, Elmhurst, N. Y., 
and also at the Progressive Synagogue of Brooklyn. Miss 
De Loca has fulfilled many concert engagements this win- 
te 4 including such places as New Bedford, Mass. ; Camden, 

; Jackson Heights, N. Y.; York, Pa. ; Goshen, N. 
Cot return engagement) ; Middletown, N. ‘3 soloist with 
the Apollo Glee Club; Paterson, N. J. (return engagement) ; 
Flushing, Poughkeepsie, and New Paltz, N. Y. She also 
has broadcast from many of the big radio stations. 

E. Boardman Sanchez, tenor, is soloist at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn. He is broadcasting soloist 
for the Astor Coffee and Royal Typewriter companies. Mr. 
Sanchez appeared in concert in Maplewood, N. J., and also 
sang with the New York Oratorio Society in Carnegie Hall 
on April 17. 

Leslie Arnold, bass-baritone, is soloist at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City; he conducts large classes at 
the People’s Institute, Brooklyn. Alma Milstead has been 
reéngaged as soprano soloist at the M. E. Church, East 
Orange, N. J. She sang with the New York Oratorio Soci- 
ety at Carnegie Hall, was soloist with the Brooklyn Edison 
Company Chorus, has given concerts in Newark, N. J., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Ridgewood, N. J., and has broadcast on 
several occasions from WJZ. 

Ben L. Williams, tenor, has sung this winter with the 
Student Prince and Princess Flavia companies and was 
chosen for the special cast for Pinafore. He is leader of 
the congregational singing at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York. Rene Bellinger, baritone, also was engaged for 
the cast of Pinafore. 

Nadine Cox, soprano, a member of the Brahms Quartet 
and a busy concert artist, was married on April 17 to 
Frederick Millikin. She will make her residence in New 
York, where she will continue her studies and fulfill en- 
gagements next season. 

Frank E. Forbes has been reéngaged as baritone soloist 
at the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
He has sung in Harring Park, N. Y.; Jamaica, N. Y., and 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. He is clean at Temple Israel of 
Jamaica and Far Rockaway, N. Y. Georgia Service is 
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contralto soloist at St. Michael’s Catholic Church, Flushing, 
N. Y. She has sung on three occasions for the Dramus 
Guild, at Chickering Hall, the Hotel McAlpin and Steinway 
Hall, New York. She has broadcast from WJZ and WHN 
and has appeared in concert at the Grace M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn. Lucy La Forge has been reéngaged as soprano 
soloist for the Russell Sage Foundation Church at Far 
Rockaway, New York. She has appeared as soloist for the 
Cathedral Club of Newark, N. J., and for the D. A. R. 
of New Haven, Conn. Frank Munn, tenor, who is well 
known for his beautiful records, has been reéngaged by 
the Brunswick Company as soloist for the coming year. 


Haggerty-Snell Pupils in June Concert 

Mme. Haggerty-Snell gave a pupils’ concert at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, June 12, which attracted a large and 
interested audience. Shirley Skolnick played a Chopin waltz 
with good rhythm, and Elizabeth Strack and Flora Lipsher 
were applauded for their singing of songs by John Prindle 
Scott and Hahn. Estelle Skrebnik showed pleasing piano 
touch in Scarf Dance, and Pearl Cohen was liked for her 
singing of Sweetheart o’ Mine. Mrs. O'Donoghue sang fas- 
cinatingly, and Fay Gartenhaus showed real singing voice 
and feeling in Out of the Dusk; Jean Stockwell played ex- 
cellent violin obligato to the latter. Milley Gartenhaus sang 
Besley’s Second Minuet with appropriate action, including 
the minuet steps, and was vigorously applauded. Etta Tur- 
gen has an excellent voice, and sings with feeling, while 
Muriel H. Muir showed talent and sweet coloratura voice 
in Swiss Echo Song. Alice McElroy contributed the Samson 
and Delilah aria with excellent voice and style, and Jose 


— 
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Reyes Martin offered the Spanish Ay-Ay, showing a bari- 
tone voice of power and range. 

William Feinberg (pupil of Karambelas) has splendid 
violin talent, playing with real expression, especially Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria. Loretto McE lroy played Rachmaninoff's 
Prelude with accuracy and effect and followed with an en- 
core. Anne Winterbottom proved to be a young singer of 
promise as displayed in Ah Fors E Lui, with encore added. 
Carmelina Arra, dramatic soprano, Francis |. Ellis, baritone, 
and Maria Cellai, coloratura soprano, all professionals, as- 
sisted in operatic arias, all of which gave pleasure. Loretto 
O’Connell and Reinhold Strohecker played excellent accom- 
paniments. 

Mme. Haggerty-Snell interpolated Comin’ Thro the Rye, 
and also gave illuminating remarks concerning the music, 
as also did the pianists who appeared. The pupils sang from 
memory, flowers were given them in profusion, and a general 
spirit of friendly enjoyment was in evidence. The concert 
was managed by Mrs. Owen Kildare. 


Ediana Leori to Resume Operatic Work 


The talented prima donna, Ediana Leori, made a splen 
did debut in the role of Mimi at the Teatro Sociale of 
Voghera last season, in the midst of enthusiastic applause 
She gave to the sad character of Mimi all the melting beau 
ty of her voice, all the rare expressiveness of her art, and 
the necessary suggestiveness for acting. From the Mi 
Chiamano Mimi until the final act there was a succession 
of applause, the greatest tribute to her value and proof of 
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EDIANA LEORI . 


the triumph of her first venture. In commenting on her 
work Rivista Melodrammatica stated: “Trained by a great 
and unforgettable artist, Maestro Mucha, the soprano 
gave evidence of his method of singing, truly Italian. Her 
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lyric soprano lends itself admirably to the general light 
work, aiding her in the clearness of her staccati and runs 
Her diction, too, is of the purest, without a trace of accent 
It is natural, therefore, that for this sterling artist, who 
has so successfully entered the field of her art, there 
should be many proposals for appearances in Rome, Naples 
and Florence.” 

Instead of accepting added engagements after her debut, 
Miss Leori came to America and while here did some in- 
tensive coaching with Em‘lio Roxas, from whose instruc 
tion she has expressed herself as being benefitted tre 
mendously. Miss Leori sailed again several weeks ago for 
Italy, where she will shortly make some guest appearance 
in opera. 


Walter Spry Speaks on Master Classes 
“There has been a great deal said for and against summer 


master classes and rightfully so, because in some instances 
they should be condemned and sometimes they are justified 
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They should not interfere with the students’ winter courses 
either by taxing the purse too much nor in changing the 
inethod of study. If the teacher is really a master he wil! 
survey the pupils’ attainments with the view of building up 
rather than tearing down. If a pupil has little to build on 
he or she does not belong in a master class and efforts and 
investment are in vain 

“We who are selected to hold master classes have there} 
fore a serious work and should accept only those pupils who 
are worthy of such instruction. My experience last summer 
at Alabama College, Montevallo ( Ala.) was a happy one and 
1 go again this summer for | feel there is an important work 
for me to do. The environment is such that I can do thit 
work, as last summer's results proved. The Alabama Col 
lege provides board for its students at very reasonable rates 
and each pupil receives two private lessons a week, besides 
classes in technic, repertory, normal training and other sub 
jects.” 


Modern Music Interesting 


Modern Music, A Quarterly Review, May-June issue, is 
at hand. This is the house organ of the League of Com 
posers. It is very interesting, with articles by Pitts San 
born, Edwin Evans, Leon Vallas, Erwin Stein, Guido Gatti, 
Henry Prunieres and Victor Balaiev 


A New Choral Work in Large Form 


with Organ and Orchestra 





THE MISSA FESTIVA 


by Nicola A. Montani 
Given Its First Presentation at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Auditorium—Philadelphia 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMPOSER WITH THE ASSISTANCE 


OF THE COMPLETE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
MAURO-COTTONE 


CHOIR AND MELCHIORRE 


THE PALESTRINA 
AT THE ORGAN 





ACHIEVES GREAT SUCCESS 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN— 


“It was a most impressive performance. The Fest- 
ival Mass charms with its melody, impresses by 
means of its emotional power and rises to thrilling 
heights.” 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD— 


“There may be many more elaborate musical events 
given in the Sesqui-Auditorium during the summer, 
but there will be nothing more beautiful and compre- 
hensive than the Festival of Catholic Choirs given 
before a large audience last ey The most inter 
esting event of the evening was the first performance 
of the ‘Missa Festiva,’ under the direction of the 
composer.” 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER— 

“One of the most extraordinary choral concerts 
ever given in this city and the first of the big 
vocal events in the Sesqui series was the Catholic 
Choir Festival which made the rafters ring in the 
superb singing of more than twelve hundred massed 
voices in the Auditorium last night. The climax 
of the occasion was Nicola Montani’s ambitious and 
awe -inspiring ‘Missa Festiva’ which was given its 
first performance. It is a work of sound musician- 
ship, considerable scope, truly ecclesiastical in style 
and feeling, and interestingly developed antiphonally 
and contrapuntally from the solid old Gregorian 
melodies. The Concert was in every way a con- 
spicuous success, and established several new rec- 
ords in choral singing in Philadelphia.” 





Vocal Score 1.00, Voice Parts 1.20 


Orchestral Parts on Rental 





Publishers: J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St., New York 
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signature of the current officers of the 
which they belong. 

The summer conferences of the Guild are being held from 
June 15 to August 15 at the studios of Susan Boice, 57 W. 
75th St., New York City, and at Knabe Hall, Fifth Ave 


and 39th Street. 


Courboin Recital in Scranton 


Charles M. Courboin closed a highly 
May 24, with a dedication recital on the splendid new organ 
designed for the new Chamber Commerce Build 
ing, Scranton, Pa., which will become the center of a num 
ber of important organ events. 

Mr. Courboin’s second Pacific Coast tour was 
ful that he has booked a large number of recitals on the 
Coast for next Courboin’s season opened early in 
October in England, with recitals in the Westminster 
Cathedral of London, Manchester Town Hall, in Dublin 
Cathedral, Glasgow and other points, concluding with thre« 
recitals in Belgium, two in Antwerp and one at the Brussels 
Conservatory of Music. He opened in America December 
8 with his annual recital at the Mispah Auditorium, Syra 
cuse, followed by recitals in Washington, Amsterdam, 
Scranton, Boston, New Rochelle, Hanover, Troy, Detroit 
Princeton, Chicago, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Eugene, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Spokane, Helena, Boulder, Denver 
Pueblo, Los Angeles, Tucson, Orange, Texas; two recitals 
at Dallas and Laurel, Miss.; Kansas City, Wilkes-Barre 
Wilmington, Camden, and Granville, Ohio. He has ap 
peared three times in New York City; once under Stokow 
ski in Philadelphia in connection with the Philadelphia 
debut of the Rodman Wanamaker Collection of old violins; 
twice with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under Gab 
rilowitsch; twice with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches 
tra under Verbrugghen; once with the Cincinnati Orchestra 
under Reiner, and with the New York Philharmonic under 
Hadley, in the New York Wanamaker Auditorium. No 
organist has had so many appearances with symphony ot 
chestras as this eminent Belgian-American virtuoso 

Proof of his rare powers as an orchestral soloist is 
reengagement next season by the Minneapolis 
Orchestra. According to the Cincinnati Post, commenting 
on Courboin’s appearance with the Cincinnati Orchestra on 
April 4: “One does not recall organ playing which com 
bines such virtuosity and so much appeal Courboin 
gave a performance of such brilliancy as to fairly 
the audience off its feet.’ This month Courboin will again 
cross the continent to take charge of a three weeks’ master 
under the auspices ol the School of Music of the 
University of So. California, appearing in recital not only 
at the school, in Los Angeles, but also as special soloist at 
the Guild of Organists’ Convention Arrangements are 
now being made for the continuance of his Eastern master 
classes, which will be held in Scranton, Pa., during July 
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Landowska to Teach During Summer 
Wanda 


Landowska, her American tour over, is now at 
her home at St. Leu-la-Foret, which is within twenty-five 
minutes of Paris. There, from June 25 to October 1, Mm 
Landowska will give private lessons and courses in the in 
terpretation of the music of the past. Thes« 
intended not only for pianists but also for any 
interested in obtaming authoritative guidance in the essential 
of pure style which the correct performance of the music 
of these epochs requires. 

In addition to a library rich in priceless treasures of manu 
scripts and old editions of vocal and instrumental music, 
innumerable precious mementos, collected in the course of 
her travels, fill the home of Mme. Landowska. These in 
clude a clavichord ornamented with remarkable paintings 
the piano which belonged to Chopin during his stay at 
Majorca, a drawing by Rodin with a dedication, 
photographs of Tolstoi with his family, and many historical 
documents. The town of St. Leu, adjoining the forest of 
Montmorency, is also rich in historic associations with such 
figures as Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Queen Hortense and 
Napoleon, among others 


courses are 
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It is in this stimulating atmospher¢ 
combining tradition with natural beauty, that pupils of Mme 
Landowska will work. 


Milan Lusk Triumphs in Brussels and Prague 


The magnificent Royal Palace in which King Albert, the 
present ruler of Belgium, lived for several years and now 
is occupied by the United States ambassador, was the scene 
of a delightful recital on April 10 by the noted violinist, 
Milan Lusk, now on a European concert tour. In fine form, 
Lusk completely captivated his audience, which included 
many distinguished diplomats. 

Mr. Lusk gave a recital in Smetana Saal (the Carnegie 
Hall in Prague) on April 23 and scored a tremendous suc- 
cess in the Czech capital. For years Lusk has been a favorite 
with Prague audiences and at this initial was 
received with great enthusiasm. At the end of the 
movement of the D'Ambrosio Concerto, Lusk 
ovation of several minutes’ duration. 
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Andres de Segurola’s Opera Season Brings 
Offers From Other Countries 


Andres de Segurola returned to New York the other day, 
following his most successful operatic season in Havana, 
which is said to have been spun like a silk thread, for at 
its close there was no ill feeling, as is sometimes the case, 
either on the part of the public, the critics, the management 
or the company. On the night of the final performance, 
Gigli and Papi tried to persuade Mr. de Segurola to take a 
curtain call with them, but the distinguished impressario re- 
fused, saying it was not his place to be on the stage. Gigli 
awaited his chance and when “Seggy” was standing near the 
wings, pushed him out and, after a round of applause, he 
made an appropriate little speech and presented Mr. de Segu- 
rola with a beautiful gold and platinum medal from the 
musicians, chorus and members of the company. And of 
course the former basso of the Metropolitan, now equally 
successful as an impresario and coach, responded with one 
of his characteristic speeches. The next day, the President 
of Cuba, General Machado, sent Mr. de Segurola his photo- 
graph framed in silver, bearing this inscription: “To Andres 
de Segurola, old friend of Cuba, wishing to see him back 
very 

The opera season, under Mr. de Segurola’s general man- 
agement, began on Tuesday, April 18, and ended on Monday, 
June 7. Fourteen performances of the following operas were 
given Andrea Chenier, Boheme, Rigoletto, Martha, 
Traviata and Barber of Seville. The number of perform 
ances sung by the principal artists of the company were: 
Jeniamino Gigli, seven; Dimitri Onofrei, six; Mario Basiola, 
Alfredo Gandolfi, five; Virgilio Lazzari, seven; El 
Hidalgo, six; Bianca Saroya, five; Queena Mario, 
two; Gladys Axman, two and Ina Bourskaya, four. During 
the season, Amelia Sanandres, a very talented American 
pupil of the well known vocal teacher, Cesare Stugani, made 
her first appearance on the stage, singing the C@iintess in 
Rigoletto and Flora in Traviata. : 

he musical direction of the 
of Gennaro Papi, with the assistance of Wilfred Pelletier, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The @herus was 
made up of the best of the Metropolitan Opera’ Company 
chorus available and, directed by Fausto Cleva, 
proved to be one of the features of the season 

The success of this Havana season had such an echo and 
reflection in other Latin-American countries that General 
Manager Andres de Segurola received repeated requests 
from the governments of Mexico, Venezuela, Panama and 
Peru to bring there his celebrated opera company, But 
many of the members of the company had to fulfill engag« 
ments previously made with the Ravinia Opera Company or 
other operatic organizations, and Mr. de Segurola was 
obliged to decline these flattering invitations. It is said that 
Mr. de Segurola’s company was remarkable in the respect 
that the entire company was excellent and not fike some, 
nade up of a few stars and the balance of not a very high 
standard 

The popular performances of and LBohéine were 
tremendously successful and Gigli scored heavily. Incident 
ally, the engagement marked the debut in Havana Of several 
of the stars, including Gigli. During their stay in the Cuban 
capital, Gigli and Hidalgo sang at the wedding of the daugh 
ter of the President of Cuba and, as a token of appreciation, 
they were presented with a platinum and diamond watch 
and a diamond broach, respectively 

Mr. de Segurola will remain in New York f@F a good 
part of the summer and has already begun work if prepara 
tion for his series of Artistic Mornings at the Hi@tel Plaza 
next winter, which will mark the third season of $#B@se suc 
cessful musical events. In October he will go to #@ Pacific 
Coast to direct the opera season in Los Angeles. 
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Fine Program at the Mark Strand 

The program at the Mark Strand Theater duringf@ the week 
of June 13 was well arranged and fully appreciatttl by the 
vast throngs that attended each performance. TH® Overture 
was Victor Herbert's Babette, the Butterfly Waltz being 
sung with finish and tonal effectiveness by Emily Day. Then 
the Topical Review, always a popular f@ature, and 
the piece de resistence of the week—Ted Lewig, @doéwn on 
the program as “the high hatted tragedian of sony” and his 
“merry musical clowns,” assisted by a charming Ti dancer, 
Bobby Arnst. Lewis was the recipient of an @ifhusiastic 
reception and was more than generous in his en@@pes, His 
little show is clevely constructed and his orchest®@ an tn 
usually fine one. The feature picture was Jonny Hines in 
The Brown Derby, which provoked many laughs? 


Calnt 


Bellamann Pupil in Recital 

Florence Stern, possessor of a brilliant coloratura soprano 
voice, gave the sixth of a series of pupil recitals at Katherine 
Bellamann’s beautiful studio at 200 West Fifty-Seventh 
Street on June 5. Miss Stern sang an exacting program of 
contrasting lyric and coloratura numbers, exhibiting vocal 
equipment of an unusual order which has been trained to a 
high degree under the careful tutelage of Mrs. Bellamann, 
teacher with Estelle Liebling. The pro 
from Brahms, Cornelius, Charpen- 
dell’ Acqua and others. These 
will be continued through the 


who 1s an associate 
gram included selections 
tier, Verdi, Tom Dobson, 
Sunday afternoon recitals 
months of June and July 


Music Students’ League Election 

The yearly election of officers of the Music Students’ 
League of New York, Inc., was held recently at the Hotel 
Latham, 4 East 28th St., when the following officers were 
elected; President, J. Fletcher Shera; first vice president, 
Florence Mendelson; second vice president, Mrs Elosie 
Clark; secretary, Alice Gates; treasurer, Suzanne Gamber- 
della. The new board of directors consists of Ester Arno 
witz, John Von Aspe, Marta Elizabeth Klein, Mrs. R. C. 
Alsop, and Joseph Daniels. Musicales are held at the Hotel 
Latham on the second and fourth weeks of the month, 


Pupile of Grace Hofheimer Heard 


On June 6, Grace Hofheimer presented ten young stu- 
dents, whose ages range from six to twelve years, in a piano 
recital at her Steinway Hall studios. Many of these chil 
dren had entered the Music Week contests and all won 
medals. The students who played were: Eleanor Pome- 
rantz, Leon Gold, Julia Gold, Helen Dorfman, Mildred 
Dorfmann, Gladys Hartzig, Mildred Hartzig, Jack Cohen, 
Lucille Hermann and Josephine Marafea 
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Five American Institute Events 

The American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chit 
tenden, dean, gave five musical évents of importance between 
May 27 and June 8. May 27, Elizabeth Gillespie (graduate 
certificate) gave an invitation ‘recital, the program consisting 


of works by MacDowell, Beethoven, Schumann, Debussy, 


Reinhold, and Bach- Whiting. Her intellectual grasp, high 
technical development and life made the recital very inter- 
esting, and she received special commendation from Dr. 
Rybner. June 1 there was a general recital at Guild Hall, 
when eighteen numbers for piano, violin and voice, were 
performed by Mesdames Marion L. Tiedeman, Fanny Lord, 
Nanette Weber, Marjory Jervis, Adeline Uvanni, Katherine 

Suell, Lillian Rung, Regina S. Hoffer, Elna Christensen, 
Elizabeth Macdonald, Mabel W. Brennan, Ruth Kitzmiller, 
Anna Vickers Datz, Bertha C. Wright, Ruth Wilkens, Julia 
Bennett Smith, and Messrs. Herbert Weitzner, and Aaron 
Freedman. These varied offerings all pleased the large 
assemblage, the participants being pupils of Mesdames Chit- 
tenden, Wood, Mix, Miller, Nugent, and Messrs Sherman, 
Lanham, and Tebbs. 

“An evening of music by The Artist Students,” said the 
invitation of June 2, when Guild Hall contained an audience 
which heard eight piano, three violin, and one vocal number 
Mildred Harris played with warmth and Ann L. Smith too 
delighted. Elizabeth Sturgis has a clear, tasteful manner of 
performing, and Anna Wien plays musically and intelligently. 
Sidney Shapiro and Jacob Peck contribyted Bach's doubk 
violin concerto with excellent ensemble. Elinor Everett 
surmounted the complexities of two Debussy pieces with 
ease, and Esther Adie showed feeling in singing songs by 
MacFayden and Terry. Miss Gillespie repeated her en- 
joyable performance of the Bach-Whiting toccata (heard 
May 27) and Doris Parvin showed talent and firm touch 
in Bach and Chopin pieces. Sidney Shapiro performed with 
expression, excellent tone and decided violin talen the Hava- 
naise (Saint-Saéns), Margaret Kane and Edna Oster played 
excellent accompaniments, the performers did everything 
from memory, and the listening attitude of the audience was 
remarked. 

June 5, the program, divided into three sections, showed 
the accomplishment of the junior students, junior string en- 
sembles, and a general program of piano and violin music, 
twenty-six numbers in all, and these young folks displayed 
excellent ability in their various solo and ensemble numbers. 

Francis Moore gave a recital of piano and music, June 8, 
when works by Mendelssohn, Handel, Chopin, ¢ hopin- Liszt, 
Franck-Bauer, Sgambati, and Alkan were heard. The attain 
ment of this young pianist is a matter of public record, and 
the Institute has in him a leading exemplar of American 
virtuosity. 


Fay Foster at Westchester County Club 


The Westchester County Club entertained delightfully 
on the evenings of May 14 and 15, drawing. upon home tal 
ent, but also enlisting the services of some of New York’s 
well known professional artists. 

Fay Foster occupied a prominent position upon the pro- 
grams as designer, arranger, and producer of a musical act. 
The scene was laid in Scotland, and consisted of a number 
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of Scottish gems of song, deftly woven together to form 
a consistent ensemble. The actors and singers consisted of 
Liesel Fulda of Mount Vernon, a pupil of Miss Foster, and 
Jean Gravelle of New York. 

Ye Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon was exquisitely 
rendered by Mr. Gravelle in a mellow baritone voice, while 
Green Grow the Rashes, O! was full of spontaneity and 
dash that captivated the audience. Miss Fulda sang Charlie 
is my Darling! with a pure soprano voice, and the duet, 
Will ye go, my Bonnie Lassie! was also charmingly done. 
Ineores were demanded, to which the young couple re- 
sponded graciously. The unusual beauty and richness of 
Mr. Gravelle’s voice was generally remarked, and Miss 
Fulda was the recipient of much praise and many floral 
tributes. Miss Foster, who presided at the piano, was also 
generously remembered. 


Gray-Lhevinne at Ohio College Music School 


Bluffton (Ohio) College School of Music sponsored a 
three day musical festival recently which proved of out 
standing importance. The audience consisted principally of 
music lovers from all parts of western and northwestern 
Ohio. Quotations from the Bluffton News are as follows: 

“What was easily the outstanding event of the festival 
was the appearance here of Estelle Gray-Lhevinne in two 
magnificent recitals. Never since the appearance of the re 
doubtable Maude Powell a dozen years ago has a violinist so 
completely held her audience, and after the first concert, 
Monday night, her listeners were more than willing to 
accord her the crown of the world’s premier woman violin 
ist, worn so — and with such distinction by Maude Pow 
ell. In Mme, Gray-Lhevinne, however, was found the rare 
combination of technical mastery and companionship. Her 
concert is an interesting study in psychology, presenting 
in one minute the finished artist of impeccably superb mu 
sicianship and in the next a woman chatting informally, con 
fidingly, and with that unconscious ease usually associated 
with long acquaintance—Gray-Lhevinne’s charm is distinctive 
and unique. 

‘The thrill of the great concerto number fairly radiated 
from the old Cremona in the hands ‘of the American artist, 
who dashed off the five movements with such unconscious 
ease one could hardly believe that the almost unsurmountable 
technic of the composition is the despair of more than one 
violinist of great calibre. 

“However, it was not the artist, but the personality, the 
woman, that most won. She made the great classics seem 
not at all intricate—she revealed in her quaint manner the 
intimate things one seldom hears about how the numbers 
came to be written and what they are all about.” 


Trabilsee Pupils’ Engagements 

A number of Tofi Trabilsee pupils gave radio recitals 
recently from WJZ. Julian Oliver, Spanish tenor, par- 
ticularly won great admiration for many of those who heard 
him expressed themselves as having enjoyed his art, technic, 
and repertory, all of which he has gained under Mr, Tra 
bilsee’s instruction. Mr. Oliver records for the Columbia 
Phonograph Company. 

William A. Dee was heard in a series of concerts in 














Photo by Apeda MAX JACOBS, 
who conducted the first of a series of concerts by the New 
York Chamber Symphony on The Mall in Central Park, 
New York, on June 19. Mr. Jacobs arran ped an int resting 
program which met with the enthusiastic approval of the 
audience. fle also gave pleasure as violin soloist, playing 
the Meditation from Massenet's Thais Irma De Baun, 
coloratura soprano, was heard in the Caro Nome aria from 
Rigoletto Next Saturday evening, June 26, Mr. Jacobs 
will give another concert on The Mall 

Milan with pronounced succes He is an American artist 
and has studied with Mr. Trabilsee for several years 


Miss Von Mueller sang twice in concert, and the leading 
role in Aida at the Berlin Opera House; she will return to 
America during the coming season. J. W. Gardner, artist 
pupil of Trabilsee, appeared at the following New York 
theaters: Hamilton, Columbia, Franklin, Regent, Jefferson, 
Rivera and Coliseum. 

Mr. Trabilsee is always in touch with a number of con 
cert managers, and many pupils have secured engagements 
through his aid 














of seven weeks. 





OSCAR SAENGER SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN) CHICAGO 


Oscar Saenger opened the third season of his Summer School in 
Chicago on June 14th, at 2126 Lincoln Park West, for a season 


THE SCHOLARSHIPS WHICH HE OFFERED WERE WON BY 


THE FOLLOWING STUDENTS: 


The Scholarship for Women divided between— 


MRS. W. HOYT BRASELTON, Soprano, of Paris, Texas. 
MISS IRENE BEAMER, Contralto, of Massillon, Ohio. 


Scholarship for Men, was awarded to MR. FRANK TRIBOULET, Tenor, of West 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Scholarship Winners in Opera Class— 
MRS. HILDRED HOSTETTER, Soprano, of Chicago, III. 
MISS IRENE BEAMER, Contralto, of Massillon, Ohio. 
MR. GEORGE ATKINS, Tenor, of Boston, Mass. 
MR. FRED BROWNELL, Baritone, of Atlanta, Ga. 
MR. EDGAR WATERS, Basso, of New York City. 


Scholarship Winners in Repertoire Class— 
MISS ANNA B. DYCK, Mezzo-Soprano, of Halstead, Kans. 
MISS HELEN E. DOWNEY, Soprano, of Portage, Wisc. 


Beautiful voices have come to Mr. Saenger from all parts of the states, to take advantage of t'is 
intensive course. The school is beautifully located, occupying a private house facing Lincoln Park. 
Here students have much the same advantage as in European study—the advantage of remoteness 
from every day environment and every day duties—the being able to give themselves entirely to 
study with no distractions whatsoever. 


Students may enroll at any time. 
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musical attractions, as the following list will testify: thirty 
student recitals, thirteen recitals by seniors in piano, voice, 
organ and violin ; four faculty rec itals, three all-musical Fine 
Arts vespers, one University Symphony Orchestra concert ; 
two appearances each of the University Men’s Glee Club and 
the University Women’s Glee Club; two University Band 
concerts, two evenings of oratorio, the Messiah and the 
Hiawatha music with Chadwick's Land of Our Heart, by 


the Lawrence Choral Union with orchestra; and the follow- 
ing list of artists on the University Concert Course: Gladys 
Swarthout and Hans Kindler, in a joint recital ; Percy 
Grainger, the Russian Symphonic Choir, Sousa and His 


Whiteman’s Orchestra, Frieda Hempel 
in her Jenny Lind recital, Sascha Jacobson, Carol Robinson, 
Charles Courboin to dedicate the four manual Austin organ ; 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, two concerts by the Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra, and one interesting evening by Thomas 


Band, Sigrid Onegin, 


Wiltred and his Clavilux D. M. S. 
Los Angeles, Cal. (See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 


Wichita, Kans.—The annual recital by the faculty of 
the Fine Arts School of Friends University was held June 4 
in the university auditorium. A program of songs and instru- 
mental numbers was given by the following: Roy Campbell, 
Duff E 


tenor; Ruth Ingham Andrews, soprano ; Middleton, 
violinist; Susie Ballinger Newman and Margaret Joy, 
pianists. One literary group was given at the same recital 
hy Nada Gilbert, also o1 the faculty C.& 


Virginia Carrington-Thomas Organ Recital 

The New York Church of the Saviour held a fair sized 
audience, June 4, when its former organist, Virginia Car 
rington-Thomas, now occupying a post at the Florida State 
College for Women, was heard 
in an enjoyable organ recital. The 
program was played from mem- 
and the various musical and 
technical attributes of this or 
shone to good advantage. 
Her program embraced works by 


ory, 


ganist 


Widor, Massenet, Bonnet, Mozart, 
Bach, Dawes and Parker, giving 
plenty of opportunity for Mrs. 
Thomas Her own composition, 
Symphony I, had interesting mo- 
ments and there were some big 
climaxes F. W. Schneider, vio- 
linist, was down for Svendsen’s 
romance, with June D’Arcy as 


accompanist. A reception to the 
organist, with refreshments, fol 
lowed in the church parlors. 
Mrs. Thomas was heard the 
same week in her own recital at 
the Buffalo meeting of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, and she 
will appear in Pasadena at the 
California Organists’ convention, 


Sousa to Begin Thirty- 
fourth Season 

John Philip Sousa’s 
annual tour at the 
his famous band will be- 
gin on July 4, in Hershey, Pa., 
and continue for a period of 
twenty weeks Included in the 
tour will be a week’s engagement 


Lieut. Com. 
thirty-fourth 
head of 


on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, 
beginning July 11 

The “March King” has written 
three new marches for this tour. 
Phey are Sesqui - Centennial 
March, which will be the official 


march of the Exposition in Phila- 
delphia; Pride of the Wolverines 

dedicated to the City of Detroit : 
and The Gridiron Club, dedicated 
to the famous Washington or 
ganization In addition to the 
marches, he has provided a musi 


cal setting for The Thrush,. the 
poem by Lucy Larcom. It will 
he Ziven as a soprano solo by 
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SAILINGS 


The Voedisch Musical Party 


On April 19, Alma Voedisch, well-known as a musical 
manger, sailed for Europe with a party which she has 
organized and will conduct a three months’ musical pilgrim- 
age, which will include England, France, Switzerland, Italy 
and Germany. There will be visits to the Munich and Salz- 
burg festivals, to homes of famous masters of music and to 
various places of interest to musical people. 


1926 


Pietro and S. Constantino Yon 
Pietro and S Constantino Yon sailed last week for Italy 
where they will spend the summer months at their villa, 
returning early in October to re-open their studios at 
Carnegie Hall. Pietro Yon, however, will interrupt his vaca- 
tion for several recital appearances in Italy, he being the 
honorary organist at St. Peter’s in Rome. 


Proschowsky’s Classes at Gunn School 

Frantz Proschowsky is finishing his June engagement at 
the Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art in the Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, with a large registration of the 
city’s professionals. He returns at the end of July to resume 
his master class, and in regard to this engagement he makes 
the following announcements : 

Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci permits him to make known 
that she will donate a scholarship for the four weeks of 
August at the Gunn School. She attaches no conditions to 


the scholarship but prefers that it be awarded to a soprano. 
She requests that the award be made by competition before 
three judges 

fessional critic. 


one singer, one instrumentalists, and one pro- 


Marjorie Moody. VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS 

His other novelties include a Mus. Bac. Yale, 1921, Fellow Am. Guild of Organists, Dean Florida Chapter, A. G. O. 
musical debate, The Wets and the professor of organ, Florida State College for Women, with her children, Riko’ 
Drys; a humoresque, based upon Banks, Jr., age four, Virginia, J., age two, John Burr Carrington Thomas, age six 
Oh, How I've Waited for You, months. , 
from By the Way; and a bur- 
lesque, On Your Radio. He will also play his suite Leaves Tito Schipa cables from Italy that he will donate a schol- 
From My Notebook. Novelties not of his own composition arship for Mr. Proschowsky’s August classes, preferably for 
or arrangement are Fun at the Fair, by John Powell; Juba atenor, The Gunn School management will impose the same 
Dance, trom R. Nathaniel Dett’s suite; In the Bottoms, conditions for either scholarship. Those desiring to enter 


George ( hadwick’ s symphonic poem, Tam ©’ Shanter, and 
Percy Grainger’s Country Garden. His j jazz numbers will be 
played by a saxophone octet and a choir of twenty-four clari- 


nets, a new experiment in instrumentation. The band will 
consist of 100 musicians and soloists, including Marjorie 
Moody, soprano; John Dolan, cornetist; Howard Goulden, 


xylophonist, and Edward J. 


Heney, saxophonist, all of them 
well known to many 


Sousa audiences. 





Write for Catalog 


must register at the earliest possible moment and make a 
deposit of $10 to insure good faith. This deposit will be 
refunded to the winner and applied on tuitions for all others. 

Mr. Arges f announces that he will hold vocal 
classes twice a week during August, in addition to his private 
lessons. In them every problem of the voice teacher—tech- 
nical, musical, tonal, as to repertory, diction, enunciation 
will be discussed with ample illustration in which all may 
participate. 


W. Warren Shaw Gets M.A. Degree 
The University of Vermont was scheduled to confer the 
degree of Master of Arts in Music upon W. Warren Shaw, 
well known vocal teacher and author, at the commencement 
exercises on June 21. This is the first degree conferred by 
the University as a recognition of musical proficiency. Mr. 
Shaw was a member of the class of °86. 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASS, 1926 


~ COLORADO SPRINGS 
July 20—August 31 


The Classes will be held at Cossitt Hall, Cascade Ave. 
Write BOGUE-LABERGE Megt., 130 West 42d St., New York 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








Ralph Angell will accompany Francis Macmillan, vio- 
linist in a recital at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on 
July 1 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch played the Grieg so- 
nata in C minor at Temple Israel, New York, on May 23. 
Mr. Bloch also was heard in a group of violin solos— 
Albumblatt, Wagner-Wilhelmj; Minuet, Handel, and 
Spanish Dance, Sarasate. This concert was given in con- 
nection with the Jewish drive to raise money for Jewish 
relief abroad. The audience was enthusiastic and a large 
sum of money was realized. 

Lyell Barbour, American pianist, gave a successful re- 
cital in Rome on April 8, at which time he also appeared at 
a private musicale at the Palazzo Massimo, which was at- 
tended by the English Ambassador and his wife; Lord 
Berners, composer ; Casado, cellist, etc. He was scheduled 
to give his third recital in London on June 8. Mr. Barbour 
will play in Germany and Holland in the autum before 
returning to America. 

Joyce Bannerman, soprano, spent a few days in New 
York after she returned from the Plattsburgh Festival, 
where she appeared as one of the soloists together with 
George Perkins Raymond and Edwin Swain, all under Annie 
Friedberg’s management. 

Gustave L. Becker, pianist and pedagogue, who is 
having his usual —— summer course at Steinway Hall, 
which began June 1, is highly endorsed by Godowsky. In 
a private letter he mentions Mr. Becker’s articles in various 
musical papers, and says in part “they interested me greatly, 
for they are instructive, useful, and stimulating to the stu- 
dent; you reveal through them your superior qualifications 
as a piano pedagogue.” 

Lucrezia Bori will appear in Manon Lescaut at the 
opening performance of the Ravinia Opera season on June 
26. This is the fifteenth season of grand opera at Ravinia, 
and its birthday will be fittingly celebrated with Edward 
Johnson and Bori singing Romeo and Juliet. 

Frank M. Church, director of music at Athens Col- 
lege, Athens, Ala., is giving one organ recital a week (June 
14 to July 24), during the period of the six weeks’ summer 
course at the State College, Tallahassee, Fla. Mr. Church 
was heard in recital at the First M. E. Church, South, at 
Decatur, Ala., on May 23. 

Madge Daniell, soprano and teacher of singing in New 
York, is holding a six weeks’ summer class at city music 
schools where she is head of the vocal department. One of 
her private artist-pupils, Ella Lang, ~*~ soloist at the tenth 
anniversary services held for the 7 Roh at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Richmond Hill, I June 13. 

Weyland Echols, young “sonal tenor, has added to 
his schedule of summer concerts a double engagement at 
Bloomington, Ill, where he will sing at the State Normal 
College Auditorium on June 28 and 29. 

Anne Griffiths recently presented Sarah Logan, con- 
tralto, accompanied by Earl Mitchell, in recital at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Club. 

Gerald Griffin, popular singer at some of the most 
prominent motion picture houses throughout the country, 
in using Hanley’s Just a Cottage Small with decided favor. 

Charles de Harrack, pianist, recently made some Am- 
pico recordings for the American Piano Company. Mr. de 
Harrack has been residing in Cleveland since the war. He 
has been heard in concert in the leading cities of Europe 
and America, and has written a number of compositions for 
orchestra, piano and voice. 

Ignace Hilsberg has just moved into a new studio at 
214 West 92d Street. He will teach there throughout the 
summer 

Jessie Fenner Hill presented the following pupils in a 
song recital at Chickering Hall on June 19: Dorothea 
Brandt, Ruth I. Leard, Mary G. Leard, Georgianna Moore, 
J. Adele Puster and Anna E. Staudt, with Anca Seidlova 
at the piano. 

Mme. Olga Halasz presented a large 
piano pupils in recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
June 12. In selections ranging from the simplest up to 
those as difficult as Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, all 
the pupils acquitted themselves excellently, showing the 
result of expert training. A feature of the program was a 
group of works by American composers. 

The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools re- 
cently held its annual gold medal contests in its various 
schools. The contest was open to juniors and seniors only, 
and thirty-six students entered the competition. Miriam 
Thompson of Johnstown, Pa., won the gold medal for pianists 
and Edythe Logan of Cambridge, Ohio, won the silver 
medal in that class. Among the vocalists, Knox Dunlop of 
Apache received the gold medal and Mary Aldrich, of Phila- 
delphia, the silver medal. Mildred Heckman of Muskogee, 
Okla., was awarded first prize in the violin contest and 
Nicolas Dinardo of Newark, N. J., the second. 

Ka-Ren-Ni-O-Ke is the name of the attractive sum- 
mer camp of Clarence Adler at Lake Placid, N. Y. The 
object of Ka-Ren-Ni-O-Ke is to provide a place where 
musical studies can be pursued amid delightful surroundings. 
There also are many who go to this camp for rest and 
recreation, or for a combination of music and out-door life. 

Frederic Lamond passed through New York recently 
on his way to Chicago, where he is to teach during the 
summer at the Bush Conservatory. He reports a most suc- 
cessful season in Europe, having played seventy concerts. 
He remains in America until the end of August, when he 
will return to his home in Berlin. 

Rosa Low sang recently in Chicago at a special vaude- 
ville engagement, scoring marked success. 

Charlotte Lund will be the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Schmidt at their estate at Radnor, Pa., for the next 
three weeks. 


group of her 


Mary Lewis, who sailed a short time ago to vacation 
abroad, has abandoned her plans for a time and will be heard 
at the Opera Comique, Paris, for three performances, appear- 
ing June 26 in Thais. On July 1 Miss Lewis will sing 
Boheme, in which she made her debut in New York, and her 
final per formance will be July 5 in Manon. 
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Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, will appear as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition on June 29. The orchestra will be under the direction 
of Mr. Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Sigismond Stojowski left New York on June 10 to give 
two piano recitals in Seattle, Wash. During July and August 
he will divide his activities between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, returning in September by way of Texas, where 
he expects to play for the first time. 

Edwin Swain is another singer under the management 
of Annie Friedberg, who-has not yet finished his concert sea- 
son. Mr. Swain recently appeared in Danbury; at the Platts- 
burgh Festival, which was his third reéngagement in that 
city ; Providence, R. 1, and Atlantic City, Later on he is 
booked for another southern tour to fulfill some return dates. 

Constance Wardle, soprano, gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Woman's Club at the D. A. R. Auditorium, 
Hudson, N. Y., on May 5. 


Granberry Shek: School Commencement 


On June 3, in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
the Granberry Piano School, George Folsom Granberry, 
director, held its commencement exercises before an audience 
which crowded the hall to capac ity. The graduating class, 
each receiving a teacher's certificate, included Ersily Claire, 
New Orleans, La.; Charlotte Knight Colmore, San Juan, 





GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL GRADUATES 
(Left to right) Lucille Marie Stauble, Ersily Claire. Char- 
lotte Knight Colmore, Lee Robertson Renkel (seated to the 


right), Clara Koester and Vita Lamanno 
Porto Rico ; Clara Koester, Battle Creek, Nebr.; Lucille 
Marie Stauble, Union City, N. J.: Vita I. Lamanno and 
Lee Robertson Renkel, New York—six pos musicians 


gathered from far and near for the purpose of 
the excellent and thorough training for which the Granberry 
Piano School is so well known. The address which Mr. 
Granberry gave preceeding the presentation of certificates 
impressed the entire audience as well as the six young women 
to whom it applied, The director’s remarks follow: 


musergeing 


“The beginning of an enterprise is an interesting and an important 
time. We often hear such comment as ‘A bad start’ or ‘A good 
beginning’ in connection with various kinds of undertakings. It is a 
fact that neither a good nor a bad be ‘ginning is absolute in its forecast. 
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You who are receiving a teacher's certificate tonight are at the 
beginning of what you have chosen as a life work. Some of you have 
already gained a creditable start. Your teachers and your other friends 
would like to see each of you become established with no handicap of 
a bad beginning and to see you develop a good beginning into a well 
recognized success. Your different personalities, your different early 
training, even the different geographical locations in which you will 
work, will mean that you will make different appearances of success 
There can be, however, only one success for a music teacher, no matter 
where or how he works, and that will be the independence in music 
which his students are made to show. 

“Remember that it does not matter whether the actor 
the stage for his regular work feels an emotion or net. His business 
and his success depend upon his ability to arouse emotions in his 
hearers. His success depends upon how much he is able to influence 
his auditors. Likewise in your own professional work, your result is 
what you are able to develop in others, in your students. Your own 
scholarly and pianoistic achievements, your own special training in 
the art of teaching, are not alone sufficient. You must develop 
who come under your care to be themselves independent in the 
understanding and performance of music. I cannot resist the temp 
tation once more to urge two things upon you 

“First, the preparation for your regular routine work of develop 
ing your students never ceases. You have a certificate, but that only 
states that you are prepared to begin your work. [| fancy that even 
the most successful and the most firmly established teachers in the 
country are closing their year's work just at this time and are filled 


who comes on 


those 


with plans and preparation for doing better work next season. It is 

the most successful teachers, I am sure, who realize most fully that 

their work in preparing for their actual teaching never ceases 
“Secondly, in the disappointments or failures that you may have, 


do not look for all of the causes outside of your self, It is so easy 
and so natural and so usual to blame a student, or his family, or the 
day school to which he goes, but it is not always easy for us to réalize 


our own lack in meeting the requirements of the situation caused 
by the student's individual peculiarities or the particular home life 
which is his, or the demands made upon him by the day schools. It 
has been found to be a helpful plan for a teacher to blame himself 
until he has proven to his own satisfaction that the causes for a 


student’s failure are really not traceable to the teacher 
“We have said that there is something interesting about a beginning 
and so we hope that this interest will be in your work at the beginning 


of evéry month, of every week, even at the beginning of every day 
We have known good beginnings not to develop as had been hoped 
and we have known bad beginnings to be turned ito genuine successes 
So you may be cheered by the fact that whatever may disappoint you 
in the beginning of your professional work, or later, in beginning 


a most satistactory 
good 


ending 


with any individual studerit, may be 
conclusion. Also you must not rest 
beginning, but must let it spur you on to 


changed into 
assured of success by a 
a& more gtorious 

The commencement programs of the Granberry School are 
always Th pee and, as usual, enthusiastic praise was ac 
corded Mr, Granberry for the excellent renditions given the 
various selections at this recital. Handel's concerto in G 
minor, arranged for two pianos by Krug, was impressively 
played by two of the graduates, Miss Lamanno and Miss 
Strauble. Good tone and excellent technic characterized the 
presentation. Elaine Mersereau's interpretation of Mozart's 
C minor fantasy was greeted with a burst of appreciative 
applause. Six Country Dances (Beethoven) followed, in 
the playing of which Anne Alyea, Cornelia and Madelline 
Eskesen, Jean Flamhaft, Eleanor Graham, Rosetta Goodkind, 
Robert Ludwig, Ellen McCann and Ruth Relyea participated, 
displaying a delightful blending of tone, colorful shading 
and pianistic skill. Amalya Sartorelli and Harold Beckett 
joined forces in the rendition of Bach's concerto in C major 
for two pianos and acquitted themselves creditably. In con 
clusion, two Slavic dances by Dvorak received hearty ac 
claim, played by Misses Caire, Colmore, Koester and Renkel, 
and Messrs. Baas, Brereton, Klussmann and MacIntyre. An 
address by Rev. Albert Hughes Wilson proved a highlight 
of the evening’s enjoyment. After the exercises were 
faculty reception for the graduating class was held, as has 
been the custom in previous years. 
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STEPHEN TOWNSEND | 
Choral Director, Society of the Friends of Music and 


DONALD PIRNIE 


Baritone 
Will teach in the Meriden (N. H.) Summer School of Masic and Dramatics 


July Ist to August 15th 
Address Donald Pirnie, The Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn 
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don chamber music organization. 


meine Seele’ as he gave.” 


ai Bet players of the first number [at the Beethoven Association Concert] were those of the London 
String Quartet and those of the last, Felix Salmond. Between the two, Fraser Gange, the much 
liked Scotch baritone, sang a group of eight songs. 
He was in good voice last night and that means that he was able to 
exercise with the finest effect those powers of interpretation which have won him so much distinction. 
Probably few of his audience had ever heard so richly colored and dramatic an interpretation of ‘Ruhe j 





Mr. Gange is quite as well known here as the Lon- 
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THE GREAT GALLI-CURCI 


Let anyone who dares, after yesterday afternoon's recital, 
eall JENNY LInp incomparable. This generation will not be 
persuaded to the slightest disloyalty to AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, 
who enthralled an audience which for almost an hour had been 
a disgruntled blue-nosed mob shivering on the wind-swept side 


walk waiting for admission, 


The audience was made up mainly of persons accustomed to 
dining before seven, and partly of persons who had driven to 
town from points as distant as Shelbyville or Bardstown, yet 
when the singer left the stuge, at seven thirty, waving her 
handkerchief, everyone gladly would have heard the entire pro- 


gramme—dinnerless again, 


The manner of the singer, the mood of the audience, recalled 
sundry grandfather tales of the graciousness of JENNY LIND 
and the enthusiasm of her hearers. It recalled particularly 
the well-worn story of the Kentucky Colonel who, after a recital, 
procured an introduction and declared, with the moisture of 
deep feeling in his eyes, that he could face death calmly the rest 
of his life if only he should be permitted to kiss the mouth 
from which issued music so divine, The request was granted, 


of course Else the legend wouldn't have lived, 


Mme, Gatur-Curcr said she was a trifle hoarse, but would 
do her best. Doing her best she proved especially in songs 
in which the flute was her accompaniment, and a good foil for 
her voice, just how hoarse she wasn't, and just how great an 
artist, in sundry ways, she was. It was a great, and ever-to-be 


remembered occasion, for a “capacity” house 
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Taeae Gaver 
Galli-Curci 
Is Record 


New Attendance Mark Set for 
Opera as “Rigoletto” Star 
Makes 16th Appear- 


By Archie Bell 

HE empress still sits upon her 

throne. The queens and prin- 

cesses cast longing eyes upon 
it. There are heirs apparent, heirs 
presumptive, yes, even pretenders, 
But Amelita Galli-Curci has no 
equal in the realms of song. At 
least, not in the opinion of Cleve- 
land. 

Last night’s performance of 
“Rigoletto” with Galli-Curci as Gil- 
da, proved to be the supreme 
achievement or accomplishment of 
the spring festival] that was renewed 
at public qguditorium, after the Sun- 
day rest. 

The Metropolitan opera company 
had summoned its greatest stars 
during the past week. There were 
performances of vast importance. 

Saturday was a record-breaking (it 
is believed that it may haverbeen a 
world’s record for box office re- 
ceipts in one day for opera in a 
building) but even Saturday night's 
record was smashed last night. 

There was $30,200 in the house. 
This meant something over one han- 
dred admissions over capacity— 
owing to additional seats, the audi- 
ence numbering over 8,600 persons. 




















It was Galli-Curci’s sixteenth 
Cleveland appearance. She has sung 
here thirteen times in concert and 
three times in opera. No experi- 
ment. Next time she comes back, it 
will be the same. When she first 
visited us, we recognized her for her 
worth, Cleveland and the magnifi- 
cent Amelita have been mutual ad- 
mirers ever since. 

She is in the midst of a concert 
tour, but at her request, engage- 
ments were postponed elsewhere for 
her appearance with the company of 
which she is the leading member. 


VERY time she stepped upon the 
stage, she received an ova- 
tional welcome. Between the 

acts, she was recalled many times, 
bringing the other members of the 
excellent cast with her to enjoy the 
triumph. 

After the Caro Nome of the sec- 
ond act, the audience seemed un- 
willing to let the performance pro- 
ceed; and the applause was deafen- 
ing until she finally indicated that 
the performance should go on. 

To assume. to describe the manner 
in which sh sang would be pre- 
sumptuous. It was as Galli-Curci 
always sings in Cleveland. The 
supreme artistry, the lovely voice, 
grace, authority and adherence to 
all of the best traditions of the 
great operatic diva made her stand 
as the chief pendant of the Metro- 
politan necklace of feminine bril- 
liancy that has been flashed before 
our eyes in recent days 

Gilda is one of her favorite, as it 
is one of her best, roles. Her préde- 
cessors in the part who come to 
memory were Patti, Melba and Tet- 
razzini. Her name and voice link 
well in that group of singers wh?h 
they were at their best. Now they 
are almost memories; two are alive 
but not audible and one has passed. 
The empress is dead; long live the 
empress! 
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aGo Musical Coiicece’s Sixtietn CoMMENCEMENT 
(0 The 
of the Chicago Musical College 
Theater on June 12 before a 
audience For the first time 
| the orchestra was not hired, 
lege Symphony Orchestra concluded its 
concert. The orchestra, which has become a vital and 
mportant factor in the life of the college, is in a large 
' " ubsidized by Samuel E. Moist, a millionaire piano 
lealer Che orchestra was conducted by Isaac Van Grove 
isical director, and Leon Sametini, who conducted the 
npaniments for the violimist 

program was lengthy but intere 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 


EDGAR NELSON BE. A. BRAZELTON 
President Vice President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Normal Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 
School Music Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 10 
Special Courses, MAY 26 to AUGUST 3 








Credits granted toward Certificates, Diplomas and 


Degrees 
normal Courses in all departments 
Brilliant Artist Teachers on Faculty 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Homelike, pleasant environment. Rooms with and 
without meals. Practice pianos. Open to non-resident 
women and men students. 


Write for Summer Catalog, stating course of study 
in which you are interested. Address 

M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary — 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 


Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


In Europe, June, July and August 


(Ther. MacBurney, noted teacher of tone production, oratorio, opera, in full 
authorized charge of Devries’ pupils during absence of Mr. and Mrs. Devries.) 


RESERVE HOURS FOR SUMMER TERM NOW 
628 Fime Arts Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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which shows that the college is one of the most artistic 
schools in the musical world besides being one of the richest 
institutions in the land today. 
Mark Oster Stupio ACTIVITIES 

To close the season fittingly, the Mark Oster Opera Club 
(artist-students of that well known voice instructor) honored 
their popular teacher with a banquet in the De Luxe ball- 
room of the Webster Hotel on June 9. The many guests 
present enjoyed the musical program given by Rose Stone, 
violinist; Annetta Stone, reader; Maurice Scaffi, who sang 
several solos and joined Mr. Oster in several duets, and 
George Hall, pianist, of DePauw University. Elva Smoll 
Sprague, the official accompanist of the Mark Oster Studios, 
played ry accompaniments and rendered a group of piano 
solos. A dance wound up the enjoyable evening. 

Mark Oster pupils are much in demand professionally. 
Fritz-Henry Field, tenor, recently sang at a wedding at All 
Saints’ Church; on June 12 Ewald Winters, tenor, sang at 
St. Michael's Church, with Mrs. Sprague assisting in several 
piano solos and also as accompanist, on May 23, and also 
appeared in concert at Deerfield (I!l.) on April 18, as well 
as having been engaged as tenor soloist at the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church; Father Krakowski, tenor, is in much 
demand for concert work and is kept constantly busy. Dur- 
ing the winter the Mark Oster Opera Club has given many 
programs over the radio. Ruth Kuechler, dramatic soprano, 
has been engaged for the Canadian tour next fall of Eleanor 
Randall, dramatist. Sylvia Kepner, soprano, who has sung 
at two weddings during June, also appeared with Mary Kra- 
kowski, another Oster student, in the first scene of Haensel 
and Gretel at the Central Park Theater recently. Ava 
Sprague sang the Page air from Les Huguenots on the same 
program. Bernice Lamm, soprano, recently sang the leading 
part in a sacred cantata by Gounod at Crane College with 
much success 

On June 13, Mr. Oster, who is a baritene of note, 
at a cameo salon at Winnetka (IIl.) with success. 

Marion Atice McAree’s Continuous Activities 

Engagements continue to come in for Marion Alice Mc 
Afee, gifted young soprano, who has been in great demand 
since her recent successful Chicago recitals. On June 5 she 
sang at the fortieth alumni meeting of the National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Schools at the new auditorium at 
Evanston (Ill). Among her most popular numbers were 
Vedrai Carino from Don Giovanni, Tito Schipa’s Amor Mio, 
rhe Little Shepherd's Song by Watts, Danny Boy by Weath- 
erly, and Cradle Song by Gretchaninoff. Several encores 
were requested by the enthusiastic audience. On June 14 
Miss McAfee gave a recital for the Lake Geneva Garden 
Club at Lake Geneva (Wis.). 
CONSERVATORY NEWS 


sang 


Busu 
The annual summer session of Bush Conservatory, which 
is attracting musicians, teachers and professionals from all 
parts of the country, has an added luster in bringing Frederic 
Lamond to Chicago for the summer school. Because of the 
insistent requests of his pupils, Lamond has already begun 
his teaching, thus giving his students a full ten weeks of 
instruction, instead of the customary five of the Bush sum- 
mer term. Advance enrollments in all departments at Bush 
Conservatory have been exceptionally heavy and the regis- 
tration for the dormitory rooms has nearly exceeded the 
capacity. There are, however, a few desirable rooms left 
for the opening of the term, June 30. 

Clay Hart, professional pupil of Herbert 
known voice teacher of Bush Conservatory, who returns to 
Bush this fall after two years’ sojourn in Italy, will make 
his debut in opera in Italy next season. Mr. Hart has been 
studying with Mr. Miller and coaching operatic roles with 
Sig. Pancani for several seasons, and has a number of roles 
perfected. He will add to his repertory this summer and 
make his debut in the, fall 

Following the Orchestra Hall commencement exercises of 
Bush Conservatory class of 1926, the social activities of the 
graduating class and the commencement recitals are occupy- 
ing the interest of the students at the North Side school. 


Miller, well 


CotumsBiA ScHoot GrapuaATING EXcERIsEes 


The Columbia School of Music celebrated its twenty-fifth 
annual commencement and graduating exercises in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel on June 18. The large and 
heautiful room was hardly spacious enough to harbor the 
hosts of friends and admirers of the school so well directed 
by Clare Osborne Reed. Not a vacant seat was to be 
found either on the main floor or on the mezzanine when 
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Mrs. Reed delivered a short address to the graduates of 
the year, after which George Nelson Holt helped the director 
in the conferring of degrees, diplomas and certificates. Then 
the short musical program was opened by the Columbia 
School Chorus under the guidance of the able and popular 
director, Louise St. John Westervelt. So much has been 
written about this unique organization of fresh, young, 
female voices that to say that they sang Scarlatti, Schindler 
and Somervell and an old Irish folk-tune with their usual 
accuracy of attack, beauty of tone and clear enunciation will 
suffice to explain the enthusiasm of the listeners. Dorothy 
Bell played Hasselmans’ Ballade for the harp and was suc- 
ceeded on the platform by Hilda Hinrichs, who was much 
feted by her auditors after her beautiful interpretations of 
numbers by Breval, Popper and Debussy. Mary Allen, in the 
Schubert-Liszt Du bist die Ruh and the Strauss-Schuett 
waltz-paraphrase Die Fledermaus, proved her dexerity and 
beauty of tone. Alice Wolfgang Keller sang each of her 
selections so well as to close most auspiciously a program 
which reflected credit not only upon the participants but also 
upon the Columbia School, one of Chicago's leading institu- 
tions of musical learning. 
ABERNETHY Pupits iN DEMAND 


Many of the talented students from the class of Emerson 
Abernethy have won recognition during the past season. 
George Johnson, baritone, won the undergraduate contest 
of the Bush Conservatory on June 11. Paul Oberholzer sang 
on June 11 in The Windmills of Holland, an operetta in two 
acts, given by the junior choirs of the First Congregational 
Church. Mr. Oberholzer, who had the leading role, Hans, 
won such success as to reflect credit upon himself and upon 
his able mentor. It may be well to announce here that Mr. 
Abernethy, who has a very large class at Bush Conservatory, 
will remain in Chicago this summer teaching at the school, 
where he is one of the most prominent singing instructors 
and where he will again hold a normal class in voice. 

Brititiant-Liven ScHoot Recitau 

recital to be given by pupils of the 
Brilliant-Liven Music School in the Kimball Building will 
enlist the services of Jenny Snider, Rudolph Lapp, Loise 
Osinowsky, Anna Sorkin, Ruth Deichner, Eleanor Thies, 
Fannie Homer, Ruth Dworkin, Miriam Mesirow, Margaret 
Gorman, Frances Fox and Evelyn Shapiro, pianists, and 
Oscar Chausow, violinist. 

Freperick J. WESSELS OFF 

Frederick J. Wessels, business manager and treasurer of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, left on June 17 for Cali- 
fornia where, accompanied by his wife, he will spend the 
summer recuperating from his recent serious operations. 
Mr. Wessels will return to Chicago sometime in August 
to resume his work here. 
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Recitat Feature or BusH SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


DUNHAM ORGAN 

Arthur Dunham, noted American organist, will give an 
historical organ recital on the great Chicago Temple organ as 
a special feature of the Bush Conservatory Summer School 
concert series, on July 21. Mr. Dunham plays the eighty- 
stop Skinner organ of the First Methodist Church, which 
is located in the Chicago Temple, and his program will be 
one of distinction, covering works of Bach and modern 
composers, 

Jessie A. Willy, also a member of the organ department, 
will play a recital at the Quigley Memorial ¢ -hapel on July 7. 
These concerts add to the brilliance of the series of seventeen 
artist recitals which will be given during the summer term. 

A special class in liturgical music, conducted by Cecilia 
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Ray Berry, pianist and conductor of the Bush Conservatory, 
will be a novelty for the approaching summer term. This 
class is of special interest to choir conductors and Catholic 
nuns who have the direction of the services. It will cover 
the Gregorian chant, vesper music and the more ‘familiar 
scores of Palestrina, and will also suggest a large available 
repertory for choir use. 

The class schedule of the Bush Conservatory summer 
school, indicating the class activities of the term, has just 
been issued. A total of more than sixty-five classes per 
week give evidence of many and varied courses offered to 
the summer students. These classes cover all the normal 
courses given, the school music classes, and the class piano 
sections, 

The winners of the tc ae ag prize contest of Bush 
Conservatory, held on June 11, are: Virgina Jokisch, pianist, 
pupil of Elia Spravka; George Johnson, baritone, pupil of 
Emerson Abernethy, and Paul Smith, violinist, pupil of 
Richard Czerwonky. Each prize winner was awarded a free 
scholarship for one year, beginning in September. 

President Edgar Nelson will conduct the master repertory 
class for vocalists at the Bush Conservatory summer session, 
assisted by singers of the vocal faculty. The meetings will 
be held Wednesday evenings, and will cover the notable vocal 
literature of Italy, France, Germany, Russia, England and 
America. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Tipica Orchestra to Tour 


There is probably no other musical organization in the 
world like the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico. This great 
orchestra was organized in 1914, and in 1920 was chosen 
by Alvaro Obregon, then president of Mexico, as the official 
orchestra of the Republic of Mexico. It represented Mexico 
at a number of the great international expositions. Until 
the present American tour, under the direction of Gran- 
ville S. Johnson and Emmett Hines, this orchestra has never 
appeared in the United States, except during the 1924 Inter- 
national Exposition at El Paso, Texas. During next fall 
this orchestra will make its first tour of the eastern states, 
under the direction of Concert Management Daniel Mayer, 
Inc. 

The charm of the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico is not alone 
in the entrancing manner in which it plays the typical music 
of Mexico and of Spain. Each member of the organization 
is dressed in the picturesque costume of the charros of 
Mexico. Their great sombreros, multi-colored zarapes, short, 
richly gold- embroidered jackets, make up a picture at once 
romantic and colorful. Each member of the orchestra, while 
a native Mexican plainsman of natural musical talent, was 
chosen because of having shown unusual musical abilities 
while attending the National Conservatory of Music of 
Mexico. All of the members of the organization are not 
only gifted instrumentalists, but are also, in every sense, 
finished musicians of superior artistic attainments. 

Soloists whose individual offerings equal in delightfulness 
those of the great orchestra itself are among the members 
of the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico. These include the six 
Marin Brothers, whose playing of the marimba, the instru- 
ment that is so truly typical of tropical America, is a musical 
revelation. Samuel Pedraza and Mario Delgado are tenors, 
whose voices carry that indescribable racial quality that is 
so characteristic of Mexico alone. Arturo Mondragon, bari- 
tone, and Cesar Davila, bass, possess voices of marvelous 
richness. Felix Gonzalez, violinist; Manuel Sandoval, salter- 
ist; and Benito Rubio, harpist, are musicians whose artistic 
attainments have endeared them to all classes of people of 
Mexico, 

The programs include standard operatic selections, 
classical and modern orchestral compositions, 


and 


Portanova Artist-Pupil Popular in Italy 


Federico Jeghelli, young American tenor now in Italy, is 
the possessor of uncommon musical qualities, and has known 
how to achieve, in a short time, an enviable reputation. He 
has little leisure from his work, his conquests increasing, 
and affording him much artistic satisfaction, as well as many 
engagements. His recent successes have been in Rigoletto, 

Joheme, Gioconda and Madame Butterfly. 

In commenting on this last of his interpretations, The 
Cittadino of Savona said in part: “We recently applauded 
the tenor in Rigoletto. If he was then a correct and sympa- 
thetic Duke, under the spoils of Pinkerton he was admirable. 
His voice was always beautiful, colorful and mellow.” The 
Nation stated, after his performance of Giconda: “The tenor, 
Federico Jeghelli was a revelation; he had some very happy 
moments and in the aria Cielo e Mar with his sure and clear 
high tones and his true intonation, he was accorded great 
applause. A ‘bis’ was demanded, but owing to the lack of 
time it could not be granted.” And again the Corriere 
d'Italia went on to say: “The tenor, Jeghelli, proved himself 
an Enzo of great value.” 

Before going to Italy, Mr. Jeghelli studied in New York 
under the careful guidar.ce of Vincenzo Portanova, to whom 
he owes great credit for his fine foundation, vocally and 
artistically. 
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Esperanza Garrigue Artist Successful 


Paula Fire, a graduate of the Esperanza Garrigue School 
of Singing, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on April 20 
before a large and enthusiastic audience, following which 
she received many excellent criticisms from the New York 
critics. Miss Fire, who has had splendid preparation for 
grand opera, has been engaged by the Puccini Opera Com- 





William Dobkin 
PAULA FIRE 


Photo by 


pany for appearances in Atlantic City this summer. On 
June 27 she will be heard in the largest auditorium there in 
scenes from Carmen, La Boheme and Rigoletto. She will 
be the leading soprano and will sing with noted artists from 
the Metropolitan and Chicago Civic Opera companies. 
Miss Fire's fine technic in the range of lyric and dramatic 
lyric literature gives her freedom in the use of her beau 
tiful natural voice. She started on her professional career 
with a large repertory of songs in five languages and ten 
operas well prepared. She has had a thorough, musicianly 
training, beginning with piano instruction when five years 
old. Miss Fire took the complete operatic course for four 
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“UP IN MABEL’S ROOM” 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


consecutive years at the Esperanza Garrigue School of 
Singing. In Europe it is expected of talented singers that 
they be prepared in four years for grand opera—that is 
the length of time given for the course at Santa Cecilia, 
Rome, Italy, in preparing operatic debutants. This insti 
tution has proved in its several centuries of active service 
that the proper training can be gained in that period by 
serious minded, talented students with natural voices. They 
devote two years to technic and laying the foundation for 
repertory and the last two years to complete the operatic 
repertory and expert technic. For many years Esperanza 
Garrigue went regularly to Rome, to observe how these 
excellent results were accomplished The “freedom of 
Santa Cecilia” was given to her through the courtesy of 
the late Grand Maestro Cotanzi, and while there she 
ed at the lessons from morning until night. Part of every 
spring season being devoted to this study of Italian methods 
of instruction, Mme. Garrigue claims that they still lead 
the world in rapid and sound preparation of grand opera 
aula Fire is an example of what can be done in four years 


assist 


by a serious-minded and gifted student and a_ serious 
minded teacher. 
Klibansky Artist-Pupils’ Appearance 


continued to make successful 
tenor of the first 
Coronation of Pompea 


artists have 
appearances, Cyril Pitts pleased as 
American performance of The 
(Monteverde), staged by Smith College, Northampton 
Mass., and he was re-engaged for another performance on 
June 28. Fannye Block will appear under the National 
Music League, which reported on her audition as follows 
“This is one of the most enthusiastic reports that we have 
ever had. Very few of the 500 or more candidates who 
appear before our committee have received reports.” 
She has been substituting lately in Holy Church, 
New York. 

Grace Terhune gave an interesting 
Baptist Church, Lincoln, Neb., 
acclaimed at a concert in 


Klibansky’s 


such 
Trinity 


concert at the First 
and Louise Smith was highly 
Patterson, N. J]., on May 6 


Gladys Brown has been making successful appearances in 
Des Moines, la., and Betty Eldridge is touring on the Loew 
circuit. Clarence Bloemker was engaged as tenor soloist by 


the Crescent Avenue Church, Plainfield, N. J 
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making contingent contracts 
singers 

performance of 
Stadt—which will 
work which introduced Maria 
Jeritza to America—will also give the first perform- 
ance of his new opera, Das Wunder der Heliane, in 
its new opera house, as part of a cycle which all 
works by Korngold will be presented. 


the first 
Dic Lote 


which had 
id's opera, 
he recalled as the 


Hamburg, 
erich Kornge 


the stage 


\n article in a recent Sunday issue of the Brooklyn 
eagle points out the numerous melodic and rhythmic 
differences in various phrases of The Star Spangled 
Musical examples are given. The very 
first phrase, “© say, occurs as shown 
in three different published versions. The best ver- 
sion, musically speaking, appears to be the arrange 
ment by John Philip Sousa, published by Carl Fischer. 
rhe official adoption of this arrangement would be 


Banner 


can you see,” 


an excellent idea 


Kneisel was taken away. 
Louis 


Two months ago Franz 
Last week his friend and year-long colleague, 
Svecenski, who sat at the viola desk of the Kneisel 
(uartet the entire thirty-two years of its existence, 
died after a protracted illness. His last appearance in 
pubtic had been at the Kneisel funeral which he left 
the hospital to attend. So in two months there are 
gone two men who did a great deal to spread the love 
of good music in America, not only through their 
playing, but also through the instruction which they 
had both imparted to young America for twenty years 
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An item in Le Menestrel, Varis, (June 4) to the 
effect that Richard Strauss has been engaged 
two month tour here next season doubtless arose 
the report that Walter Damrosch had invited him to 
be guest conductor of the New York Symphony next 
season, a report that has been explicitly denied by Mr. 
Damrosch, It is very doubtful indeed if Richard 
Strauss is ever brought to these shores again—unless 
by a philanthropist. The financial experience of his 
managers on his last tour was too disastrous 
A 

It must have been gratifying to Andres de Segu 
rola to have his opera season in Havana turn out such 
an artistic success that he was requested to undertake 
| lappy, too, the distinguished 
since, although he did not 
did not any 


for a 
Irom 


a second one very soon, 
impresario has cause to be, 
come away rolling in luxury, he 
money, which is highly creditable considering the cost 
of taking such a high class company to Cuba. Neither 
artists, musicians, chorus, management, public nor 
press discovered reason for unhappiness, and on top 
of all this feeling of contentment there comes invita 
tions to Mr. de Segurola to take his company to 
Mexico, Panama, Venezuela and Peru. What more 
could a successful impresario » wish for: 


lose 


press was nvited to the Grove 
Street Theater to see a musical melodrama entitled 
The French Model, by Allesandro Baccari, with 
music arranged and composed by Miro Mojis. ‘There 
was nothing in the advertising matter to indicate that 
it was not one of the repertory offering of the newly 
formed Opera Players organization which opened not 
long ago with The Immortal [lour, and sur 
prise was felt that this commendable endeavor, 
planned to aid grand opera, should give consideration 
to an entertainment of the Follies or Vanities type 
Phe show turned out to be a review which was staged 
earlier in the season at another theater. It 1s amusing 
enough, but likely to hold no interest for serious 
musicians. It has nothing to do with the Opera Play 
ers, the for this showing. 


Qn June 14 the 


SOM 


house having been leased 
A 
An idea of what Caruso’s yearly income must have 
his lifetime is given by the figures brought 
in connection with his estate, which 
came up in the Chancery Court at Trenton, N. J., 
last week. His widow, now Mrs. Ingram, asked the 
approval of an accounting of funds in her hands and 
discharge from her duties as ancillary administratrix. 
The funds involved are the royalties from Victor 
records which have accumulated since Caruso’s death 
years In these years the radio has made 
heavy inroads upon the phonograph business, but 
now the accumulation of royalties amounts to $546, 
895.08. There is a dispute as to the «listribution 
of these among the Caruso heirs. Gloria Caruso, the 
six-year-old daughter, through her special guardian, 
claims a larger interest than 1s now provided for, 
$ 


been in 


out in a case, 


five ago. 


Birchard & Co., 


The publishing house of C. ( 
Steinway Building, 


whose New York office is in the 
announces a “Birchard Week,” July 19-24. This 
“week” will consist of an intensive course of music 
education under music leaders of national reputation. 
The course will consist of lectures, recitals and dem- 
onstrations of music material. The lecturers to be 
heard are Father Finn, director of the Paulist Choir ; 
William L. Tomlins, noted educator; [Edward 
Maryon, author of Marcotone; Mary Perry King, 
exponent of musical speech and the making of per- 
sonality; Harry Barnhart, community sing leader, 
and Alys E. Bentley, teacher of motor-mental 
rhythmics. Recitals will be given by H. Maurice 
Jacquet, late of the Opera Comique, Paris; Michio 
Ito, Japanese dancer, and Paul Robson, singer of 
Negro Spirituals. Interpretation of school material 
will be given by M. Teresa Armitage and Harvey 
Worthington Loomis ; introduction and procedure of 
orchestra in kindergarten and primary grades by 
J. Lilian Vandevere ; operettas and cantatas by David 
Stevens and Gladys Pitcher. The idea is excellent 
and is a notable addition to the many useful mid- 
summer courses in various branches of music to be 
held here and elsewhere. It gives opportunity for 
teachers to get into touch with new movements and 
with each other. Miss Armitage, who is head of the 
New York offices of C. C. Birchard & Co., will have 
the matter in charge, and a more efficient directrice 
could not be imagined. 
a eee 
STATISTICS 

In Miami, Fla., there are eighty-four professional 
musicians, Of this number, says Rene Devries, eight 
have made names for themselves not only Miami 
but also throughout the state of Florida. Six of this 
number have acquired a national reputation and three 
are internationally known. 
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SUMMER RADIO PROGRAMS 


The winter of our content seems to have faded 
away into the limbo of forgotten things, and the 
radio stations seem to have unfolded their wings 
and taken flight to other climes. There is a sad 
dearth of entertaining matter coming over the 
air. The radio studio managers appear to take 
for granted that the entire population is out eve- 
nings enjoying the fresh air. 

Are they right or wrong? We are inclined 
to believe that they are most decidedly wrong. 
We fail to see how they argue that radio is a 
distinctly winter sport. Perhaps they are ani- 
mated by kindness, fearing that the summer 
combination of loud speakers and open windows 
will disturb the public peace. 

But are the people really so ready to forego 
their radio programs? We doubt it. We have 
gained the impression that a good many people 
are annoyed by present conditions, all the more 
so by reason of the fact that radio soon becomes 
a habit and one feels lost without it. 

Nor do the radio studio managers seem very 
certain even of the small offering they publish 
daily in the papers. Tuning in at the stated times 
does not now invariably bring the expected mu- 
sic, and the substitutes are the dreadful singers 
whose duty it appears to be to hang around the 
studios waiting until a vacuum arises which they 
must fill in with their breathey blatancies. 

It would be easy for the radio people, were 
they really interested, to convince themselves 
that the city is by no means so deserted as they 
think. They would only have to walk along any 
street on any evening, window gazing, to dis- 
cover people everywhere, in almost every apart- 
ment, with windows lighted, and sounds of radio 
frequently in evidence. 

Also it might occur to the radio people to con- 
sider that those who are not in the city are in 
the country where they are still more bored by 
their evenings. For in the city there may be 
something to do; in the country there is pretty 
sure to be little to do but sit around and fan 
away mosquitoes. 

Radio, in fact, is more of a summer pleasure 
than it is a winter pleasure. During the winter 
there is plenty of recreation. During the sum- 
mer, even if many amusement resorts were not 
shut down, it is too hot for the theater, too hot 
for most pleasures, and the tired business man 
likes best to get his coat off and do nothing while 
amusement is brought to him. 

How else is amusement going to be brought 
to him except per radio? What other marvel- 
ous device is there which one can turn on and 
let run all evening without care, attention, or 
worry? 

The radio studio proprietors may say that we 
have no right to look a gift horse in the mouth. 
Quite true. If the public was getting something 
for nothing it would have no right to complain 
if it got nothing. But radio is by no means some- 
thing for nothing. It may not be the studio pro- 
prietors who receive the enormous amount ex- 
pended, but if they do not, it is their own fault, 
the fault of their own mismanagement. Some- 
body gets it! 

Radio is not cheap. Far from it! Batteries 
and tubes cost money. If it cost much more than 
it does few people would indulge in it. They 
would suddenly find that they did not like mu- 
sic quite as much as they thought they did. It 
is the apparent costlessness of it that is one of 
its chief attractions—its apparent costlessness, 
and the fact that there is none of the attention 
demanded of other mechanical music inventions. 
Radio is a lazy man’s machine. 

Other people want what they want. They 
turn on talking machines or player pianos and 
have dance music when they want dance music, 
sentimentalism when they want sentimentalism. 
Not so the radio fan. He.(up to a certain point) 
takes what he gets. But up to a certain point 
only. Beyond that point he gets bored and turns 
to the talking machine or the player piano, which 
give him what he wants. 

It seems a sort of imposition on the public to 
cut off their supply of music suddenly after they 
have laid in expensive sets and accessories for 
no reason except that it is summer. The radio 
people must, like newspaper writers and adver- 
tisers, turn out their material without any cer- 
tain guarantee as to the number of people it 
reaches or any certain knowledge as to the num- 
ber of people it annoys. 

Give us summer radio! Give us no reading 
ads! Print accurate programs! 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


In the June issue of Alfred Human’s lively and 
useful magazine, Singing, Herman Devries has an 
unusually interesting article on The Golden Age of 
Song. 

“What is the Golden Age of Song?” he asks, and 
answers his own question: “This is the golden age 
of lyric art.” 

Mr. Devries is sixty-seven years old (by the way, 
he was born in New York, in 1859) but far from 
being a calamity croaker. Although an ex-opera 
singer himeslf, he refuses to believe that the vocal 
stage of today is inferior and that all good opera 
singing has gone to the demnition bow wows. In 
that respect he differs materially from many other 
vocal maestros and music critics (Mr. Devries fol- 
lows both callings professionally) of his own age. 
Evidently he is one of the Never Grow Old Alumni. 

The Devries article points out that in the olden 
periods, operatic singers had little more to do than 
to exhibit their voices. Today they must, among other 
things, be able also to characterize roles, to master 
pantomime, to have a good ear, and to be familiar 
with the orchestral part and the literary significance 
of the text. “Nowadays,” is the Devries conclusion, 
“the singer must rely upon an imperii il complexity of 
talents and not upon mere technic.” 

We shall not quote further (for we should like you 
to read the whole Devries writing) except to borrow 
several of the many unfamiliar and fascinating stories 
which animate the essay : 

Audiences were a comedy in themselves. One night at 
Jagneres de Bigorre, a famed wate ring- pli ice in the south of 
France, conductor Armand Reynaud, active in 1899, lifted the 
baton for the opening act of Trovatore, when the public, to a 
man, yelled ‘Overture !—play the overture !” Turning po 
litely towards the auditorium, M. Reynaud answered quietly 
“Il am sorry that [| cannot oblige. Mr. Verdi forgot to 
write one,” Moi it anyhow,” shouted this Tarascan audi- 
ence! , 

In Bordeaux the gallery was equally licensed, During a 
performance of Mignon, Tenor Mayan, small, wiry, and 
emaciated, must carry the mezzo-soprano from a_ burning 
building. Said soprano tipped the beam at something like 
210 pounds. Her name, by the way, was Mme, Huguet 
Privat. Mayan tugged and tugged, but he could not budge 
Mignon. His struggles were viewed by a part of the gallery, 
which could not be expected to ignore such a rich opportu 
nity for the exhibition of wit. Accordingly one of the gal 
lery gods bellowed, “Make it in two trips, old man!” The 
effect of this sally may be imagined. 

Of Devoyod, celebrated baritone, it is related that he pos- 
sessed more than the usual amount of conceit attributed to 
matinee idols, He used to say to his fellow professionals, 
“T am the beefsteak, you are merely the potatoes.” 

2 & ® 

In 1912, the Mustcar Courter wrote: “The Kuro 
pean copyright on Parsifal expires in 1913, and of 
course the work will be given everywhere during that 
year. But let us wait and see how extensive the de 
mand for it will be in 1914, and how large the num 
ber of performances.” All of which proves that this 
paper is no mean prophet in musical matters. The 
annual number of Parsifal performances in lurope 
now may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

zRme, 

Sir Edward Elgar is quoted as declaring recently : 
“America is commercially inventive but not artistic 
ally creative.” Is that so? How about chewing gum 
and clam chowder ? 

| a 

Andres de Segurola has returned from [lavana 
loaded with ducats, honors and gifts. lis opera 
season in the Cuban capital was an unqualified suc 
cess, and besides being invited by the President to 
serve there again as lyrical impresario next season, 
he also has been requested to give opera stagiones in 
Peru, Venezuela, Mexico, and Chili. The Havana 
artists and chorus presented him with an engraved 
gold plaque; “the most treasured of the many pres 
ents [ received,” says Andres. He will spend the 
summer in New York, studying maps, steamer sail 
ings, and calendars, in order to be able to supply all 
the opera next season for which he has so many and 
such tempting advance orders. In addition to foreign 
musical activities, de Segurola also has his Plaza 
Musicales in New York, a select class of advanced 
singing pupils, and several lucrative commercial 1 
terests which are a dark secret except to his closest 
friends. ‘When do you do all that work?” we asked. 
“When I don’t sleep,” he answered. “And when do 
you sleep?” was the logical next question. “When | 
don’t work,” he came back modestly. 

eer e 


Speaking of deeds and modesty, Benjamin De Cas- 
seres announces his Forty Immortals, which he esti- 
mates to be “one of the few great books of essays 
of this century, one of the greatest of any century.’ 
De Casseres is catholic in his choice of Immortals, for 
among them he includes Nietzsche, Arthur Symons, 


Maeterlinck, Thomas Hardy, Spinoza, Victor Hugo, 
Edgar Saltus, James Branch Cabell, D’Annunzio, 
Balzac, Whitman, Emerson, Shelley, Poe, Stendhal, 
Flaubert, Satan, Shakespeare, Anatole France, and 
Baudelaire, 

The author also calls his work “an Olympian feast,” 
and spreads out some samples of the fare he offers, 
as follows: 

“Nietzsche composed his books as God composes worlds 
with a mighty, withering, haunted chaos of fire and cloud 
and noxious vapors.” 

“Against the mollusc and the mummy, against 5: syco- 
phants and parasites, the free spirit must play the Cain, 

“Genius without pose is not genius. All grandeur becomes 
self- -conscious. Swine, cows, hens and goslings never pose.”’ 

“Blake wrought stupendous abstractions into monumental 
images. His inspiration was a Pegasus that swallowed stars 
in its flight. He spurned Reason as an eagle would spurn 
a ladder. He sat upon Mount Sinai with a golden harp and 
stung the nostrils of the dead with the wild music of life. 
M: atter desired wings and it invented Blake.’ 

“The genius of Edgar Saltus is his masterly insincerity.” 

“Imagination is the radium of the psychic organism of 
man,” 

“In the sublime war of man against Reality man has 
but one weapon, the Imagination.” 

“All art is a filibuster of the Intellect. Great, artists are 
marauders.” : 

“D’Annunzio gave to his country a triple tongue of fire. 
He would rip the veil from Isis—if he could find Isis or the 
veil,” 

“The profoundest instinct in man is to war against the 
truth. His life is a perpetual evasion. 

‘Give us this day our daily Babbitts ! Are they not the 
very metal of our ironic laughter ? 

“Life is Death on a furlough.’ 

nen e*e 

One good thing about Prohibition is that it has 
done away with much of the impromptu quartet and 
choral singing that used to follow the stag dinners. 

2Rme 

If we were a radio announcer and a violinist were 
to play Bach’s Air on the G string, we should resist 
manfully the temptation to twist the title for the mere 
sake of a paradoxical pleasantry. 

nemre»e 

“Tt isn't that the Americans have become a home 
loving people,” M. M. posteards, “but the liquor at 
the cabarets is bad, and good radios can be had at 
very reasonable prices.” 

nee 

Liszt’s career as a lover is told about minutely in 
Guy De Pourtales’ new book on that musician. Liszt 
is more interesting as an artist than as a squire of 
dames. tis adventures of the heart led him into 
long affairs that took on the character of domesticity. 
In the case of his liaison with Marie D’Agoult there 
was even offspring. The enduring glamor of Liszt 
in the eves of the world always will rest upon his 
pianism, his pupils, and his missionary work for 
Wagner-—to say nothing of his Hungarian rhapso 
dies, the Liebstraum in A flat, and Les Preludes for 
orchestra. 

nRe 

No, Chaim, he was not known as Abie Liszt, but as 
Abbe Liszt. 

B® Re 

Melba has sung what she calls her ‘final fare 
well.” The following ones will be entitled “last final 
farewell,” “positively very last final farewell,’ 

meme 

Mischa Elman always was a pioneer among the 
younger violinists. Now he leads off with a daughter, 
born recently in San Francisco. “Let Heifetz, Seidel, 
Culbertson, Rosen, Jacobsen, Szigeti, and the rest, do 
that,”’ declares Mischa defiantly. 

nerme 

Vienna has too many doctors, says the Pharmaceu 
tical Observer of that city, and computes that there 
are 4,100 Viennese medicos, or one for every 440 per 
sons. The fear is far fetched, considering conditions 
in the musical profession of New York. We have no 
statistics at hand, but unofficially it seems to us that 
here we have 440 music teachers for every potential 
pupil. 

nme 

From A. P.: “Ll am busy figuring which is the 
greater American industry at this moment, bootleg- 
ging or jazz.” 

| rn 


Apropos, Karl Kitchen had this his sparkling 
Ivening World column recently : 

A group of newspaper writers were discussing what are 
the three sweetest words in the English language. One of 
them suggested “Home, Sweet Home.” Another suggested 
“IT Love You.” A third contended “Enclosed Find Check” 

and with unanimous approval 


nee 
John Selby, alert tonal scribe of the Kansas City 
Star, cruelly tears the veil from the innermost secret 





or 
~~) 





of musical journalism, with the attached paragraph. 
And we had looked upon John as a friend, too: 

The season of vacation pictures is on for the musical maga- 
zines. Page after page will be filled with the doings of the 
musical fraternity this summer. The men will be pictured 
in plus fours; the pleasantly constructed women in bathing 
suits, and those less inviting in sports costumes less revealing 
Among the first installments, already beginning, are the 
steamer pictures. One is in the upper stratum of vacation 
ing musicians if one’s picture appears on the steamer page. 

nee 

A million years of evolution and only a few 
vocalists able to sing a scale correctly. 

mR RR 
Maybe it would be for the good of the tonal cause 
if music had a Mussolini. 
nme 
all forms of musical tuition, harmony lessons 
are the most important. Yet they are the cheapest. 
And they are the least patronized. Is something 
wrong with harmony, with its teachers, or with the 
music students of today? 
nme 

A piano man visiting here for the Music Industries 
convention, said that popularity of the piano in the 
home has waned tragically since the vogue of radio, 
the phonograph, the motor car, bridge 
cigarette smoking, and moving pictures. If that be 
true, the piano surely is doomed, for clean American 
households could not be expected to give up thei 
present chaste amusements and go back to the low 
delights of the lascivious piano. 

nRre*e 

“th s6¢5- postcards Solfa Lasido, that Sebastian 
Kresge, of the 5 and 10 cent stores, has made enough 
money to give $23,000,000 to charity. And we sing 
ing teachers charge $5, $10 and $20 for each lesson, 
and fail to become even moderately rich. Doubtless 
we are on the wrong track and should be selling our 
wares at 5 and 10 cents. I intend to open a chain 
of 5 and 10 cent vocal studios, and then you may look 
out for another new American billionaire.” 

2Re*, 

At a late hour on June 9, a telephone message 
whose origin we suspect, brought the information 
“Just to let you know that Steinway won the first 
race today at Latonia. That is no real news, however, 
for Steinway always has led.” 

nre 


Montreal, Can., June 7, 1926 


cocktails, 


To Variations 
While I would not attempt to answer your question 


naire in the May 27 MustcaL Courter, may | encroach on 
your very valuable time with a few questions instead 
Referring to your question No, 29—why leave out Mon 


treal, so far as persons are concerned who think they could 
conduct the Musican Courter better than it is run now? 
Why not reverse the question about which prima donna 


thinks she is the greatest in the world and prevent a wicked 
waste of paper: 
J hope an answer to your question No. 33, about “the 


nocturne,” will help me out in getting even with people who 
ask me to play “the prelude.” 


My charwoman, who does some work for a French pro 
lessor of piano, would like to know if it is easier to play 
the piano in French than in English 

Your question 38, as to why the greatest musical paper 
was called the Musicat Courter, needs no further com 
ment. Very truly your 

L’E. 7 
ners 


Dear Variations 
In answer to an article, Oh, Doctor! in the June 3 issue 
Do you not think that the development of music will di 
in its infancy with so many “Doctors of Music?” 
Dous_e-SHari 


“2 
“To think,” writes Franz B., “that no one evet 
has written a book with an oboe or trombone plaver 
as a hero; while Maeterlinck dedicated a volume to 
bees, and HH, 
ants.” 


H. ’wers now comes along with one on 


nme, 

What with the big increase in the output of Hebrew 
music, it will be possible soon to give an entire pro 
gram of Kosher music. 

nem», 

“What is there, if anvthing,” asks M. B. H.. “which 
you dislike more than Parsifal, Bruckner and Mahlet 
symphonies, and the ukulele 7” Well, possibly yodel 
ing, 

Ln 

One way to prevent yourself from getting angry 
at some of the modernistic music, is not to listen to it. 

nRrme 

Musical arguments may end but they never are 
settled, 


nme 
\ certain great critic always reminds us of a small boy 
spitting on the church steps to show how wicked he is 
Telegram. 
nme 


Governor Smith’s new son-in-law, Major Warner, 
is an excellent pianist, and no doubt feels happy at 
marrying into a musical family. The Governor’ 
favorite selection is The Sidewalks of New York. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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REACTIONARY INFLUENCE AT BOWL 


DENIED 
lhe following telegram from the music committee 
the Hollywood Bowl explains itself : 


fié Vusical ¢ 
editorial issue June tenth please accept our 
music committee that Hollywood Bowl concerts 
their previous lofty plane of idealism and 
il excellence. Rumor-of reactionary influence entirely 
led. Best wishes. (Signed) Carolyn Alchin, Alice 
Batchelder, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Homer 
jlanche Rogers Lott, Mrs. Joseph Zuckerman, Ray- 

( Manager ) 


ourie? 
Kelerence 


rance as 


iMimue on 


heart 
on the 


interest of music at 
The names of those 
guarantee that the “lofty 
ealism and musical excellence’ will be 
is heretofore. Carolyn Alchin ts a writer 
and harmony that are used all over 
\lice Coleman Batchelder is a 
lence that she might well have 
a concert artist had she 

to leave home city, | where 
xercised a vital influence in promoting musi 


who have the 
good new 


are a sufficient 


on theory 
states 
uch exce 
de reputation as 
her ’asadena, 
adman is known to everybody every 
; Homer Grann’s compositions have been heard 
programs all over America and he would 
have more of them out were he not so much 
ought and so very busy as a piano teacher; 
Blanche ers Lott is, like Mrs. Batchelder, a pian- 
ist of great ability and active in chamber music cir 
cles; and Mrs Zuckerman is the leading 
musical light of the growing Southern California 
bn ich city, Monica. 
Hollywood done 


ivor; 4 


on seriou 
no doubt 
alter 


Rog 
Jose ph 


>alita 
wonderful things—al 
unbelievable things It has 
great symphony concerts with 

and has at 
instead of -the 
deficit, all of which 
improvement of the Bowl and its 
Phere has been no compromise in 
the musical fare offered, no etfort to cater to so called 
popular taste \nd the thing about it is 
that this so-called popular taste we all hear so much 
been proved to be a fallacy. 
Phe popular Southern California has been 
amply proved to be of the highest order. 

It might be well for music psychologists, and those 
mall symphonic to seek out 
the reasons for this lhe facts seem contradictory to 
We know very well that svmphony 
draw great audiences, and that 
concerts do not fill our halls, yet in 
auditorium far larger than 
our cities. Who 


Bowl has 
might say, 


connie 


Whost, 
en summer series ot 


the world’s 
tracted 


available conductors 
that there 1s, 
a vearly profit, 


best 
such audiences 
usual symphonic 


mito the 


i 
Is put hack 
iff 


musical « fermngs 
remarkab! 
have 


about seems to 
taste in 


who bemoan audiences, 


fact elsewhere 
concerts 

en “popular’ 
Hlollywood they fill an 
he largest of the auditoriums in 


do not alway 


knows why 
Well, we 
leasure 
do thus 


We wish we did. It would be a 
to say to symphony promoters: 
and so and you will have full houses. We 
it through symphony concerts of the finest sort 
offered to half-filled houses and wonder where the 
found the 
secret f 


do not 
to be able 


people are Hollywood has secret of it. 


Perhaps they will tell us the 

IGNORING 
Phe Schola ¢ 
tor next 
by Margarete Dessoff. 


AMERICANS 

um announces its usual two con- 
The first one will be conducted 
Fraulein Dessoff is a German 
who has been here for several years. She had exten- 
experience in conducting choruses abroad, and, 
staff of the Institute of Musical 
\rt, has proved her ability in the organization of a 
fine madrigal ensemble there. She will conduct the 
Christmas concert. The conductor for the spring 
a young Englishman, not yet thirty, Hugh 
first prize fellow of the Royal College of Or- 
ranists at the age of seventeen and later president of 
the Oxford University Musical Club. Mme. Dessoff 
long ago established her position as a leader among 
choral conductors with her well known women’s 
chorus, Madrigal Ensemble in Germany, but 
though doubtless young Mr. Ross 
is capable—we do not see why the Schola directors 
should have engaged him when there are plenty of 
entirely competent Americans to be had. This 
gratuitous handing over to Ags ar of no special 
distinction, of positions which can be filled just as 
satisfactorily by American musicians is getting to 
be a bit tiresome 


antor 


ceri season 


SIVe 
at present on the 


concert 1s 


, 
LOSS, 


and het 
to save our lives 


— 
SAENGER SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 
On another page of this issue the Oscar Saenger 

Chicago Summer School announces the names of the 

ten scholarship winners, the fortunate singers thus 

honored coming from all parts of the country. The 
resuit has been just what such offerings by so great 

a teacher must always be: the discovery of beautiful 

voices which will thus be trained and heard from in- 

stead of being indefinitely (perhaps permanently ) 
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buried and lost to the world. Those who criticise 
scholarship giving should take into consideration this 
fact. There are times and times, conditions and con- 
ditions. Sometimes and under some conditions, 
scholarships may be harmful. They always must be 
harmful if improperly awarded. But Oscar Saenger 
is not a man who would improperly award any schol- 
arship. If he gives them he knows why and ts justi- 
fied. Not only the winners should be congratulated, 
but the general public as well, for the general public 
will ultimately benefit from Oscar Saenger’s generos- 
ity and breadth of vision. 


A LOVELY IDEA! 

The following is quoted from a letter written by the 
publisher of a musical magazine and addressed to a 
music teacher : 

It may be of interest to you to know that (the name of the 
paper) is going to send to Europe in June, 1927, ten musical 
and dramatic students with lessons, transportation and living 
expenses fully paid. If a student does not care to accept 
credits towards this trip, he can apply these credits towards 
his musical education here in (the name of the city) with 
his own teachers 

Isn't that lovely! A musical paper sets out to take 
away the pupils of the teachers upon whose patronage 
it must depend for its very existence. Of course, it 
seems to cover its tracks by saying the pupil “can 
apply these credits towards his musical education with 
his own teachers,” but how many, offered a trip to 
Europe, would stay at home. 

Really, we did not know that musical papers were 
intended to be joke-sheets, but this one is certainly 
setting out with that ambition. No doubt all of the 
teachers in the city will rush to its support, taking 
subscriptions and advertising contracts, so as to pro- 
it with the money to send these ten pupils to 
Europe “with lessons, transportation and living ex- 
penses fully paid.” 

It does not say how long or how short the trip is 
to be, but the effect would be the same, long or short. 
The pupils would be effectively taken away from 
home teachers and sent to teachers abroad. The very 
interesting part of it is that neither the name of the 
publisher nor the name of the paper is rated in 


vide 
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Dun’s. It takes a lot of money to send ten people 
abroad even for a short time. Where is the money 
coming from? Is it another case similar to the In- 
ternational Music Festival League which proposed 
to take a chorus of American singers to Europe? 

It is not our business, but we think the matter 
should be investigated by the Post Office Department. 


5 
FOCH AGAIN 

The name of Dirk Foch may arouse some mem- 
ories among Musica Courter readers-in New York 
who can remember as far back as five or six years, 
or a bit longer. Mr. Foch, the son of some important 
Government official in Holland, came here armed with 
a bunch of letters and unmitigated nerve, also the 
idea that he was an eminent conductor. Finally some- 
one was kind enough to organize the City Symphony 
Orchestra for him to play with. He did so one 
season, after which his backers got tired of paying 
the big deficit, and Mr. Foch disappeared from New 
York musical life, to turn up a year or two later at 
Vienna, where, to the utter astonishment of all who 
knew his shortcomings as a conductor and his prede- 
cessor, Ferdinand Lowe, a real conductor, he suc- 
ceeded by the same methods which he had employed 
in New York in being made conductor of the Kon- 
zertverein Orchestra. 

Vienna has been more patient than New York, or 
else it took Vienna longer to discover that Mr. Foch 
is no conductor for an important post. In the middle 
of his second season Mr. Foch was dismissed, but, 
playing his usual game, with the aid of diplomatic in- 
terference, his dismissal was withdrawn, and Mr. 
Foch “provisionally” retained. This provisional in- 
terval has given the clever man the opportunity to 
put his fingers into every pie in Vienna. He has 
bobbed up now and then as guest conductor at the 
Volksoper and elsewhere, and his most recent venture 
was his appearance as conductor—at a football game. 
Prior to the final game for the Austrian cup, Mr. 
Foch appeared on the grounds, at the head of the 
Volksoper Orchestra, to conduct the prelude of 
Wagner's Mastersingers! A glorious windup of a 
great artistic career! 
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Speaking of the much-advertised “crisis in opera,” 
Paul Bekker, director of the Cassel Opera and one 
of the foremost German critics of the day, expresses 
% opinion that there is no such thing. What there 

he says, is a crisis of opera criticism, for the 
ya Se in judging new works, show that they do not 
what they want. How, then, is the public to 
know? What the eminent gentleman says about 
operatic production today is to my mind the only 
reasonable view : 


know 


must neither demand nor expect to hear a half- 
masterpieces every year. Great works have at 
being created only at long intervals. 
Moreover, the real power of survival has never been im- 
mediately recognizable ; hence we should be somewhat care- 
ful in rendering a derog: atory judgment of present-day pro- 
ductions. We would be justified in speaking of a ‘crisis’ 
only if actually nothing new were being produced, i. ¢., if 
that which is produced today gave proof of intellectual 
stagnation. But that is hardly true; hence critics should 
confine themselves to examining novelties in respect of their 
positive qualities, without prejudice and with love, and not 
to ask themselves immediately whether the work is a new 
Magic Flute or a new Tristan.” 
‘See 

This, indeed, is a favorite method of criticism 
nowadays: to compare a work with some master- 
piece of the past and condemn it if it does not stand 
the comparison. It would be most instructive for 
the type of daily critic who always speaks of the 
present as an age of stagnation—or, euphemistically, 
of “experiment”—to read the list of “masterpieces” 
which were produced at a leading opera house a cen- 
tury ago. Carl Maria von Weber, engaged as con- 
ductor of the Prague Opera in 1813 for the express 
purpose of building up a representative repertory, 
produced the following during the first season :— 

Spontini’s Cortez and La Vestale 

Catel’s Aristocratic Hosts 

Méhul’s Jacob and his Brethren 

Cherubini’s Water Carrier and Faniska 

Isouard’s Billet de Loterie, Cendrillon, and Alamon 

Franzl’s ( ‘arlo Fioras 

Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni 

Fioravanti’s Village Singers : 

Dalayrac’s Adolphe et Clara and Le Savoyard 

Fisher’ s Hausgesinde and Die Verwandlungen 

Paér’s Sargino 

Himmel’s Fanchon 

Berton’s Aline : 

Weigl’s Schweizerfamilie and Arian von Ostade 

Grétry’s Bluebeard 

Out of these twenty-three works, all but one, 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, are today as dead as Queen 
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dozen new 
all times been rare, 


Anne. 
a crisis in 
quite a lot, as 
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way—Mozart’s other 
then eight years old 
sence. 


Yet people in those days did not talk about 
opera; indeed they enjoyed themselves 
“Lorelei” would say, listening to sup 
The real masterpieces, by the 
operas, Beethoven's Fidelio, 
are conspicuous by their ab 


* * * 


Now that Faust has been successfully sung in 
modern clothes, one of the chief difficulties of opera 
management would seem to be overcome. There is 
no longer any reason why prima donnas need wear 
unbecoming costumes. Always let them look their 
best and their up-to-datest, bless em. It will make 
up for much. 

+s « 

Nor, with the latest development of science, need 
the skeptic and the realist any longer be offended by 
operatic miracles. The radio explains why King 
Henry’s heralds are heard in Montsalvat, television 
makes plausible Faust’s vision of Marguerite, and 
Mephistopheles can carry out his contract by means 


of the monkey gland. 
* * o* 


Jack Hylton, the Paul Whiteman of England, 
few months ago sent out an S.O.S. for an arranger 
and orchestrator who, though British, could deliver 
the goods like an American, and so be worthy of the 
$5000. a year which Jack was trying hard to get rid 
of without sending it out of the country (fearing, no 
doubt, the unfavorable influence on sterling ex- 
change). Thousands of candidates applied, and the 
lucky winner is one Leighton Lucas, twenty-four 
years of age, who turns out to be one of our own 
Clarence Lucas’ sons. Years ago Clarence set his 
boy on the straight and narrow path of strict coun- 
terpoint and classical orchestration—and now look 
at him! But $5000 is $5000. 


ee oe 


King George and Queen Mary paid a surprise 
visit to Covent Garden the other night to hear Mar- 
garet Sheridan sing Mimi in La Bohéme. The sur- 
prise was almost too much for the nerves of the 
artists and, according to the Daily Express, the first 
act duet became a trio between the soprano, the tenor 
and the prompter, “with honors easily to the 


prompter.” 
es Mae 


A few nights later their majesties visited the Al- 
hambra, this time however with due preliminary 
announcement, for it wouldn’t do to patronize one 
art and not the other. It simply wouldn't. ce 
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Singing Without Vocal Cords 


(The following letter is pertinent and timely. Since Dr. 
P. Mario Marafioti claimed not long ago to have discovered 
that it was possible to sing without the vocal cords several 
writers have challenged both his claim and his discovery, 
among them William A. C. Zerffi and Dr. Floyd S. Muckey. 
As to Dr. Marafioti’s priority of claim, we are now reminded 
that Anna Groff-Bryant made the same discoveries nearly 
twenty-five years ago and founded a school upon them, and 
that Frossard announced a similar discovery more recently. 
It may be well to add that others have held similar views. 
Not only Savart, a century ago (mentioned in the letter that 
follows), but C. H. Lootens, Dr. Auguste Guillemin and 
U. H. Heim. There is, in fact, a group of teachers and 
investigators who lean to this belief. The question, how- 
ever, for the singer and musician, is not how voice is pro- 
duced but how those endowed with naturally pleasing voices 
can be taught to use them effectively. At the present time, 
there are, and have been in the past, more teachers who 
have turned out good singers without worrying about cordal 
or cordless singing than there are teachers of the other 
camp. On the other hand, if anything new and valuable 
can be developed along cordless lines, let us by all means 
have it.—The Editor.) 


To the Musical Courier: 

It will be remembered that last season Prof. Henri Fros- 
sard, preparator at the Sorbonne, Paris, startled the vocal 
teaching profession by the announcement of his discovery 
that the “vocal cords do not produce sound.” “Vocal sound,” 
Prof, Frossard declared, “is produced in the throat, not by 
vibrations of the vocal cords, but by vibrations of the air 
in the cavities beside them.” Prof. Frossard’s conclusions 
were reached from observations similar to those conducted 
by Anna Groff-Bryant on persons who had lost their vocal 
cords by operations, wounds, growths, chronic diseases, total 
loss of voice, etc., and found that if the cavities in question, 
muscles of the throat and cartilages of the larynx were in- 
tact, patients were able to speak aloud and intelligibly, and 
to sing. 

A similar discovery has been made by Dr. P. Mario Mara- 
fioti, noted laryngologist, throat specialist of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and author of The New Vocal Art, of 
recent publication, who gave a demonstration in New York 
City recently in answer to a challenge to prove that it was 
possible to speak, sing or hum without the co-operation of 
the so-called vocal cords. Dr. Marafioti made his demon- 
stration with a patient who, as a result of an operation on 
his throat, is now breathing through a tube filling the entire 
larynx, which prevents the use of the vocal cords in speaking. 

The conclusions reached concerning the so-called vocal 
cords by the French scientist and by Dr. Marafioti, which 
are identical with those of Madame Groff-Bryant, are a 
startling proof of the accuracy and truth of her discoveries 
and conclusions, reached as far back as thirty years ago, 
which were not publicly announced until 1904, and which 
were published in a musical paper, including the entire series 
of ten discoveries equally important. 

The discoveries of Anna Groff-Bryant, as_ originally 
stated in 1904, read as follows and in the order announced : 
“Thirdly, the resonators, sounding tubes and cavities of the 
vocal instrument are the real cause of the volume, pitch, 
qualities and range of the voice, and not the so-called vocal 
cords as is generally accepted belief of the time (and still is 
in 1926). The vocal cords are treated as secondary.” 

As far as is known, to Anna Groff-Bryant belongs the 
honor of being the first scientist to have discovered the 
secondary importance of the so-called vocal cords in the 
production of vocal sounds and the first to discover the im- 
portance of the resonating system, including the cavities, 
resonators and tubes, the articulation system and the breath- 
ing system, in the production of vocal sound. Also the first 
to have founded a school of singing based on her entire 
group of original discoveries, established in 1904 under the 
name of the New School of Singing, which a few years 
later was changed to the American School of Vocal Art 
and Education. 

However, mention must be made that Prof. Frossard 
stated in connection with his announcement that a Prof. 
Savart a century ago held a similar theory, but which was 
never pursued. As far as is publicly known there have been 
only four people during the past century to have announced 
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similar discoveries concerning the so-called vocal cords. 
Prof. Savart, a century ago, Anna Groff-Bryant in 1904, 
Prof. Frossard in 1925, and Dr. Marafioti in 1926. Anna 
Groff-Bryant probably stands alone, having founded a Chi- 
cago school of singing on her original discoveries, which 
has been in practice for nearly twenty-five years and still 
1s unequalled and in advance of the recently announced New 
Vocal Art by Dr. P Mario Marafioti. 
Yours truly, 






(Signed) S. L. A. 


An Interested Amateur 
Cos Cob, Conn. 

To the Musical Courier: 

am a keen lover of music, the piano being my instru- 
ment. Have tried to form an amateur trio and quartet in 
New York City for the purpose of playing some of the many 
fine works of the masters. The field is rich, but it seems 
extremely difficult to bring together musicians who are not 
professionals, who are sufficiently interested in good music 
to give their time and attention to playing these wonderful 
compositions. I have been unsuccessful in my quest. 

But surely there must be violinists, cellists, and viola 
players who like music as much as I do, but 1 seem unable 
to get in touch with them. 

Could any of your readers suggest a way? 

(Signed) James H. IMLAy. 
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Justice Erlanger has denied Felix Hughes’ request for an 
injunction and appointment of a receiver in his suit 
against Allen McQuhae. 

Dresden is to be the first city to produce the German version 
of Turandot. 

Fred Patton is filling an eight weeks’ engagement with the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company. 

Heidelberg celebrated its sixth Brahms Festival. 

Lula Mysz-Gmeiner sang some new folk lieder at the 
Brahms festival, published by the Brahms Society, and 
which the public particularly favored. 

Albert Coates’ return to Leningrad aroused great enthusiasm. 

Weimar was the scene chosen for the presentation of the 
new opera, Hypatia, by Prince Caetani. 

Japan found the singing of John McCormack an inspiration 
for the furthering of the vocal art. 

Norman Jollif plans a few performances while abroad this 
summer. 

The Tri-Cities claim the distinction of being the smallest 

community to support its own orchestra, with a very 

insignificant deficit. ; 

Pasadena Tournament of Roses Association has an 
nounced a prize for a poem featuring the rose, which 
will be put to music by Carrie Jacobs Bond. 

At the Chicago North Shore Festival annual meeting new 
officers for next season were elected. 

May Peterson’s sister is to marry. 

Albert Stoessel is offering a course in conducting at Chau- 
tauqua, 

Karl Kreuger has been invited to deliver a five-course lecture 
in Berkeley, Cal. 

Andres de Segurola had many flattering offers from other 
countries to take his opera company there 

Max Jacobs’ Chamber Society opened the concerts in the 
Mall. 

The S. F. Chamber Music Society has changed its name to 
the Persinger String Quartet. 

Hortense Jones, young California contralto, is visiting in 
New York. 

Louis Svecenski, long associated with the Kneisel Quartet 
and the Institute of Musical Art, died after a protracted 
illness. 


S. F. Chamber Music Society Changes Name 

San Francisco, Cat.—By the intercession of the Com 
munity Arts Association of Santa Barbara, the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco, the existence of which 
has been all but suspended, has been saved. In the future 
the organization will continue its career under the name of 
the Persinger String Quartet, and will have its head 
quarters in Santa Barbara from January 1 to May 1, and 
during July and August beginning in 1927. Elias Hecht, 
flutist and a San Francisco business man, has been a mem- 
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Leonora Corona Liked in Budapest 


Milan.—Leonora Corona, an American soprano, 
won notable success at Budapest, on June 8, ap- 
pearing as guest in the role of Leonora in Il Trova- 
tore. The house was packed by an enthusiastic 
audience that interrupted the opera to give Miss 
Corona an ovation after the first act aria and again 
after the Romanza and Miserere. There were 
thirty-one curtain calls in the hall, six for her alone. 
The press proclaimed her one of the greatest Leo- 
noras ever heard at Budapest, praising her splendid 
voice, especially the exquisite high tones, and her 
dramatic interpretation. Her success lead to the 
immediate extension of her engagement, during 
which she will sing Tosca as her second role. 

A. B. 











ber and chief patron of the society since its inauguration 
ten years ago. After its tour to the Atlantic Coast last 
season, during which it was acclaimed in sixty cities, he 
deemed it advisable to withdraw his support 

The Persinger String Quartet will continue the artistic 
ally felicitous association of Louis Persinger, first violin 
and musical director; Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan 
Firestone, viola, and Walter Ferner, cello. It is expected 
that the quartet during its six months in Santa Barbara 
will give concerts in other Pacific Coast cities and Eastern 
tours are also under consideration. Mrs. J. B. Casserly, 
an art patron of San Mateo, is forming a committee to 
handle ten concerts annually in the bay district. This series 
will probably include six concerts in San Francisco, the 
customary number since the society has been in existence, 
and several programs in Berkeley and San Mateo County 


C. H. A 


Hughes vs. McQuhae—Injunction Refused 

The income of Allen McQuhae, tenor, was the subject of 
an injunction suit before New York Supreme Court Justice 
Erlanger last week, in which Felix Hughes, voice teacher, 
sought to collect a share of the tenor’s earnings Mr 
Hughes told of his part in making a concert soloist out; of 
Mr. McQuhae, and asked for the appointment of a receiver 
to collect his earnings and for an injunction restraining the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and the Music League of Amer 
ica from paying any money to him 

Justice Erlanger handed down a decision denying the in 
junction and the appointment of a receiver. The Court 
said that it appeared that there was a contract between 
Hughes and McQuhae but that no liability of the Wolfsohn 
Musical League to the plaintiff was shown. Justice Erlan 
ger suggested that the remedy seemed to be an action at 
law against Mr. McQuhae under the contract, and 
was given to Mr. Hughes to file a new complaint 

The present complaint alleges that the plaintiff “is a 
music teacher and for years has been influential in music 
circles and musical affairs” and that prior to 1919 Me 
Quhae “had potential talents as a singer, but no reputa 
tion, musical connections or other means by which to dé 
velop his voice and reputation.” 

The plaintiff alleged that he 


leave 


developed Mr. McQuhae's 


talents and that in December, 1919, they made an agree 
ment whereby Mr. Hughes was to finance Mr. McQuhae 
as a concert singer in New York and Cleveland. For the 


plaintiff’s services he was to get twenty-five per cent. of the 
earnings and fifteen per cent. of additional sums earned 
by the singer from reproductions of his voice. The plain 
tiff, however, was to get nothing until after Mr. McOuhae 
had collected $5,000 in any year. ' 

Mr. Hughes alleges that he carried out his agreement 
and that Mr. McQuhae, since 1919, has booked through the 
two defendant agencies. He asserts that he has 
nothing under the agreement. 

Joseph R. Kelley, counsel for the two booking agencies, 
said it had been impossible for an adjustment of the dis 
pute because Mr. Hughes insisted on a full quarter of th 
tenor’s income since 1919, without any allowance of $5,000 
for the tenor each year. ; : 
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Paris 

Ropert SionAN’s New Work Has Premiere (Paris)— 
A new orchestral work, Cantique au Frére Soleil, based on 
the text of St. Francis of Assisi by Robert Siohan, was 
given its first performance at the Salle Gaveau. The com- 
poser conducted the work, in which the soli were admirably 
sung by Mesdames MacArden, Holley and de La Giroday 
and Mr. Parmentier. The chorus was admirably woven 
into the musical texture, giving it a great breadth and ex- 
pressiveness. The work was warmly received by a packed 
house. N. de B. 

Vienna 

Hecer Conpucts VIENNA Opera’s Weer FESTIVAL 
(Vienna)—Robert Heger, who has just returned from his 
season at Covent Garden, was the conductor chosen by the 
Vienna Staatsoper to direct the festival performance of Der 
Freischutz here in memory of the Weber centenary. A 
star cast collaborated, Berta Kiurina making her re-entrée 
at the Staatsoper after prolonged absence, in the role of 
Agathe. The part fell to Mme. Kiurina since Maria Jeritza 
has cancelled the balance of her season with the Staatsoper, 
and director Schalk’s contract with Maria Mueller, Metro- 
politan soprano, was not ratified by the government. The 
festival performance was a great success for the artists, 
particularly for conductor Heger. P. B. 


A BorckLin Opera (Vienna)—For the first time, Arnold 
Bécklin’s famous painting, The Isle of the Dead, has been 
made the subject of an opera. The book is by Carl Georg 
Zwerenz and the music by Eugen Zador, a Hungarian com- 
poser resident in Vienna. The piece has been accepted by 
the Budapest Royal Opera for early production. P. B. 


Voi_Kksorer Becomes OpereTtA Houst—AND ENLARGES 
——(Vienna) The Volksoper has turned to operetta and it 
has been decided to run the house on this basis for the 
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summer; if the plan succeeds, operetta may be definitely 
adopted. The repertory will include classic works, begin- 
ning with Der Vogelhandler, by Zeller, and modern ones, 
with Granichstadten’s Der Orloff and Straus’ Die Teresina 
opening the series. The Schénbrunner Schloss Theater is 
to be run as a branch enterprise of the Volksoper, present- 
ing opéra comique. Open air productions of The Bartered 
Bride and other operas are also planned. A portion of the 
company will go on tour through the Austrian provinces. 


Miscellaneous 

Hans Gat’s New Opera Has Bresrau Premiere 
(Breslau) A new opera, The Song of the Night, by Hans 
Gal, has had its premiére in Breslau. The story by K. M. 
Levetzow, is legendary in character and hyper-romantic. 
The music is charming and well suited to the text although 
the overture to the second act is perhaps the highest musical 
point. Director Joseph Turnau, who staged the work, and 
Fritz Cortolezis, the conductor, shared Gal’s big success. 

KR. P. 
AMERICAN BariToNe’s Success IN MunicH—( Munich) 
Robert Ringling, American baritone, member of the 
Munich State Opera, made his farewell appearance as 
Valentine in Gounod’s Faust, the same role in which he had 
made his debut. Since then Ringling has in every way 
made rapid strides towards artistic perfection. He handles 
his uncommonly beautiful voice (one of the finest which 
the Munich opera possessed) with ease and mastery in every 
register, his enunciation and acting are filled with warmth 





— — — = = —— 
and convincing dramatic life. The death scene 
left a deep and lasting impression. After the 
Ringling received a hearty ovation from the 
Shortly before, he gave a guest performance at 
at the Grand Opera in Darmstadt and was immediately 
offered a flattering contract for two years. © There, 
public and press were unanimous in their praise of 
ling’s fine artistic work. A 

Giuck’s IpHiGeNtIA IN Tauris Revivep IN COLOGNE 

(Cologne ) With the performance of Gluck’s Iphigenia in 
Fauris, Eugen Szenkar, general music director of the 
Cologne Opera, proved anew his consistent effort to make 
a strictly musical repertory. This work, which was given 
in Richard Strauss’ arrangement, is in a line with Handel's 
Julius Caesar and Egon Wellesz’ reform opera, Alkestis 
both of which are now in the regular itinerary. It ideally 
illustrates the composer's conception of opera reform. The 
wonderful tone of the orchestra, under Szenkar, together 
with the performers’ excellent singing and acting, made a 
memorable production Maria Bernhard-Ulbrich as 
Iphigenia was particularly praiseworthy. The scenery, 
which followed Feuerbach’s pictures somewhat too faith 
fully, was not up to the musical standard, nevertheless th 
work was enthusiastically applauded by a well-filled house 
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Rut Breton Makes Municn Desut—(Munich) . Ruth 
Breton, charming and highly talented American violinist, 
scored a big success on her first appearance in Munich. A 
trying program, containing works by Vitali (Chaconne and 
D major sonata), Lalo (Symphony Espagnole), Cyril Scott, 
Poldowsky (Tango), Hubay, Sarasate and Paganini showed 
in its mastering a remarkably firm stroke and above al an 
astonishingly big, mellow tone and an abundance of emo- 
tional expression. Miss Breton was most generously ap- 

plauded. Her accompanist was Coenrad V. Bos. A. N. 























































































































































MAORI MUSIC 
Alfred Hill 


By 
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AND PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE 
rformance at the Ely School, Greenwich, Conn., on May 31, assisted by members of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under the composer’s baton. 
work, each contributing to an all-around performance of excellence. The score is well constructed and tuneful and the presentation was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the large audience. 
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and now, alas, they have adopted so-called jazz and two-steps. 
I have noticed a similarity in some of the early Maori 
songs to Hebrew music. The fondness of the diminished 
third, and for the embellishments, the peculiar mannerisms 
of the leader’s tones and qualities of the voice, which are 
personal attributes, and the unison chorus which follows or 

breaks in on the solo voice are peculiar to both peoples. 
An interesting feature of the singer’s art was his control 
of his breath. Special songs were to be sung in one breath. 
When this one was attained another was attempted of longer 
duration. Generally the singer did not mind breaking a 
phrase, but simply sang on as long as his breath lasted, and 
then another singer, or the chorus, would catch him up, 
perhaps in the middle of a word. 
In these days of ultra modern music it seems as if we 
are returning to primitive ways. We are learning to recog 
nize small intervals, do not like our tunes square, and, like 
the Maori, are trying to imitate Nature’s sounds. In other 
words, as the Maori expresses it in reference life, it 

resembles the southern cross 
Which circles the 


It goes and comes 


to 


sky 
in circles 
Hadley’s Fire Prince Heard 

\ musical event of unusual interest was the presentation 
Fire Prince, composed by Henry 
Hadley, to a libretto by David Stevens, at the Ely School, 
Greenwich, Conn., on May 31. Members of the New York 
*hilharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Hadley, 
added to the enjoyment of the operetta, which was presented 
by the pupils of the Ely School. The cast was as follows: 
Grognio, Grace Ohmer; Prigio, Jeanette Wacker; Alphonso, 
Claudia Morgan; Enrico, Helen Takis; The Wise Man, Sara 
Shipley; Don Roderigo, Diana Watkins; Frederic, Helen 
Q’Shea: Benson, Isabel Sullivan; William, Constance 
Queen, Mary Leubuscher; Lady Malinda, Maude 
he Dutchess, Betty Barry; Lady Kathleena, Elea 
Kendall; Rosa, Marguerite de Hart; Teresa, Jeanne Bail 
witz: Messeger, Betty Barker; Pages, Nancy Buckingham 
and Constance Tucker 

Although the rain came down in torrents, the gymnasium 
filled with enthusiastic listeners who appreciated the 
voices and beautiful costumes. Mrs. Parsons, princi 
school, served a delightful luncheon to the invited 
the which was generously ap 
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On May Dr. Henry Hadley'’s choral work, The New 
was presented at the annual North Shore Festival, 
Ill., with a chorus of over six hundred voices and 
he Chicago Symphony Orchestra. On May 26 as guest 
conductor of the festival he conducted his symphonic fan 
tasie, also acting as one of the judges for the prize competi 
tion for the best orchestral score submitted by Americans 
only 

\fter his appearance in San Francisco as guest conductor 
of the San Francisco Orchestra, June 27, he will go at once 
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ALFRED HILL, 


Australian musician and composer, who has been visiting 
this country on a leave of absence from his position in the 
State Conservatorium of Music, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Mr. Hill is the only native born Australian composer whose 
works in larger form are played outside of his homeland. 
Henrt Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
has done a number of his orchestral works in that city. Mr. 
Hill has made an extensive study of Maori music with which 
the accompanying article deals. 


to Philadelphia to conduct, on July 3, a chorus of five 
thousand voices at the Sesquicentennial Exposition. There 
he will remain as guest conductor of the symphony con 
certs with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

In August Dr. Hadley will conduct, as guest, the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra at the Stadium Concerts, New 
York, after which he sails for Europe. 
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Battimore, Mp.—Musical circles are about to write finis 
on the season with only a students recital or two remaining 
on the calendar. As usual there will be music under the 
auspices of the city throughout the summer, one organiza- 
tion being the Municipal Band and the other the Parks 
Symphony Orchestra. The latter marks an experiment on 
the part of Baltimore in having an outdoor orchestra instead 
of the proverbial band furnish music in the parks during 
the outdoor season. The several concerts, given under the 
leadership of Director lula, have proven very interesting 
and indications that another step forward toward stimulating 
interest in good music on the part of the general public 
must be credited to Baltimore. 

Announcement of the signing of contracts for two per- 
formances by the Chicago Civic Opera Company here next 
February only goes to emphasize that the summer opera 
season here which, for a number of years, was most. suc- 
cessful, has been dropped from the local calendar. 

Peabody Institute diplomas which are not given out with 
a free hand by any means—it is rather the opposite condi- 
tion that prevails—have been awarded to George Bolek, of 
Missouri, Florence Frantz and Mary Mitchell, both of 
Baltimore. All received the diplomas for study of the piano. 
Director Randolph announces that Mr. Bolek has been ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff. Another appointment is that 
of Mary Muller Fink as instructor of the harp. 

The annual concert of the Meyerbeer Singing Society and 
the Vocal Ensemble, under the direction of George Castelle, 
proved the usual success. Mr. Castelle does things in a big 
way and the affair was unquestionably one of the best of its 
kind of the year, 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene, who conducts a number of concerts 
here during the regular season, spent a few days in the city 
recently prior to her trip to Europe. A number of Balti 
more newspaper writers were recently entertained by Mrs. 
Greene in her Washington home. BE: D. 


Rhoda Mintz Pupils in Closing Recitals 


Rhoda Mintz, teacher of singing, presented a number of 
pupils in recital at her New York studios on June 6. A 
capacity audience enthusiastically applauded the splendid 
singing and artistry of Simeon Sabro, Ruth Jackson, Lillian 
Flosbach, Milton Yokeman and Charlotte Salisbury: Esther 
Eder, pianist; Martha Kovacs, violinist, and Clifford Odets, 
dramatic reader, were the assisting artists, and also were 
well received. Leonard Lonquist, the studio accompanist, 
gave able support at the piano. Dr. Baruch, director of 
Radio Station WBNY, was the guest of honor, and gave an 
inteftesting talk in which he thanked Mme. Mintz for having 
given such splendid talent from her studios to his station 
during the current season. It was intended by WBNY to 
broadcast this recital direct from the Mintz studios, and it 
was so announced in the newspapers, but owing to an un- 
foreseen accident at the station, the broadcasting could not 
be done. 

On June 12, four artist-pupils of Mme. Mintz, including 
Mr. Sabro, baritone, just returned from a tour with the 
Student Prince Company ; Miss Jackson, concert and radio 
soprano; Miss Flosbach, concert, church and radio lyric 
sprano, and Mr. Yokeman, popular ballad tenor, known as 
the “silver-voiced tenor,” gave a delightful recital from 
WGBS, and were immediately invited to give another pro- 
gram in the near future. The many telephone calls received 
at the station and letters which followed attested the splendid 
work and popularity of these artists over the radio. 


LENINGRAD 





(Continued Als page 7) 

school, gave several concerts. He has often been in Russia 
before the war and is well-known here as composer, con 
ductor and a writer on music. He was given a notable re- 
ception by the Conservatory. Of his own compositions he 
performed his fifth symphony, which did not greatly impress 
the public, but Beethoven’s fifth symphony and Tschaikov- 
sky’s sixth, which were splendidly performed, aroused the 
greatest interest. Weingartner met with complete success 
and his concerts were accompanied by well deserved ovations. 

Particularly worthy of mention among foreign soloists is 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, and Andrea Segovia, a Span 
ish guitarist, whose command of his instrument is alto- 
gether exceptional and included in his program were com- 
positions of Bach, effectively arranged by himself. 

N. F. 


Emilio Roxas Pupils Heard 

The pupils of Emilio Roxas have been doing considerable 
singing here and there in public. Mae Selis sang on May 16 
at the Masonic Building for the Eastern Star, being heard 
in the Jewel Song, from Faust; Pirate’s Dreams, Huerte ; 
May Morning, Denza; Birthday Song, Woodman; the aria 
from Madame Butterfly, and Mandolin, Burgmen. Her 
encores were well selected and equally well sung, resulting 
in the young singer being highly complimented by the com- 
mittee as well as warmly applauded. 

Della Samoiloff, dramatic soprano, scored success recently 
during her two weeks’ appearance at the Astor and Globe 
theaters respectively, in Philadelphia, where she made a 
favorable impression in some Russian songs and the aria 
from La Forza del Destino. Inasmuch as the Victor 
Herbert celebration occurred at this time, she added his 
Kiss Me Again to her numbers. The audiences recalled 
her several times at each performance. 


Stamford Schubert Club Plans 


The Schubert Club of Stamford, Conn., has announced an 
interesting series of events for the season of 1926-27, as fol- 
lows: October 27, William Gustafson, Metropolitan bari- 
tone; November 10, New York Symphonic Sextet; Decem- 
ber 14, Claire Dux, Chicago Opera soprano; January 14, 
Flonzaley Quartet; January 26, Arthur Kraft, tenor; Feb- 
ruary 9, Elaine Horton, contralto, and Robert Doellner, 
violinist ; February 23, Bruce and Rosalie Simonds, pianists ; 
March 9, Gertrude Erhart, soprano, and Oliver Hoyt An- 
derson, cellist; March 23, Max Drittler, pianist, and April 
13, Lois Birchard Hedner, pianist, and Luly Rochlin, 
violinist. 
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Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
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Chalmers Clifton will give a series of lectures on the Orchestra, with illustrations. 
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Office: 17 East Eleventh St., New York 
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Normal Classes as follows : — 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Central Ave., Winter Haven, 


C., July 12th. 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Bidg.; 1506 WHadiamont Ave., 
July and Aug. 


160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 


Ave., Brooklyn, N 





DUNNING SYSTEM “"7sgices 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, LeonardMRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ohio June: Dallas, Texas; July: 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer, Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 


of Music. Cincinnati Conservatory one Belle Rock, Ark 
fontaine, O. Sept., Wichita, ans. . 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., U : MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach. BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
ers, Fort Worth, Texas, June 1st. lege, Sherman, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 

Tampa, Fla., June 1st; Asheville, N. vard, Hollywood, Calif. June 1, five weeks. 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 
BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Welliston Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 


Louls, Mo. Normal Classes June, (Lansing Conservatory of Music, ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 28, 1926, Jan. 15, 1927. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Memphis, 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Tenn., June; Chicago, July, Aug., ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 8. Catalina St., 
Ve 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, Normal Class July 15, 1926 


St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 


LA VERNE C. FLEETWOOD, 1344 MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Hollywood 6262 Oram Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


Fla. Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood Boule- Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
658 Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. Conn. Classes held June. 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 


St. FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Dallas and Oklahoma. 
Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Avenue, New York City 


Sept. Los Angeles, June 30th, 1926 














PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 


way through from 


fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 


ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


STEINWAY BUILDING 





109 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Marble 1573 
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John Claire Monteith, baritone was the featured soloist at 
a recent Sunday morning concert at Loew’s State Theater. 
Wood Jess has returned from her successful tour 
of the Eastern, Middle West, and Southern States, having 
finished her season; and will fill single engagements in 
towns on the coast, enabling her to make her headquarters 
at home. 

Sol Cohen, 
who recently returned from Paris, 
the Academy of Music, El Centro, 
audience 

The Davis Music School gave a students’ recital at which 
all departments of the school were represented 

Maestro Pietro Cimini has accepted an engagement to 
conduct during the two weeks opera season in San Francisco. 
In order to do this he was obliged to refuse engagements 
ot the same sort in the East and South America. 

Blanche McTavish, contralto, was the featured 
at the May 2 Sunday morning concert at Loew's 
[heater 

The Mexican Cultural Society and the 
Angeles gave a long and interesting 
Roosevelt High School Auditorium. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, who has been studying in Italy 
for two years, has returned to Los Angeles. 

The Musicians Club announces the completion of what 
is said to be the most complete studio building in the city. 
The Musicians Club was organized in 1894 and has a mem- 
bership of 4,000. 

Percy Grainger played at the 
Catherine Cocke Children’s Artist Series. 

Lucille Marsh, of Redlands, has won the Pulitzer prize 
for composition against the musicians of the United States, 
and the first woman to win this honor. She also won ,the 
State Federation prize of $250 for the best work of any 
California composer with her one act opera. 

Under the direction of William Tyroler, the Los Angeles 
Opera and Fine Arts Club gave a concert presentation of 
the Valkyrie at Barker Brothers Auditorium. 

The Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Association gave a 
Composers Night at Chickering Hall at which the follow 
ing program was given. Homer Grun, manuscript piano 
songs by Raymond Baldwin sung by Mrs. Raymond 
taldwin, songs by Charles E. Pemberton sung by Annie 
Mottram Craig, violin soli by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
played by Florence Norman-Shaw, songs and manuscripts 
by Abbie Norton Jamieson. B.L. A 


(race 


violinist, and Ethel O'Neil, dramatic soprano, 
gave a joint recital at 
before an enthusiastic 


soloist 
State 


Spanish Club of 
program at the 


Los 


Uptown Theater at the 
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Goldman Band Opens Summer Season 


A splendid tribute was paid to Edwin Franko Goldman 
and his band upon the occasion of the opening concert of 
the season on the campus of New York University, June 14. 
lor hours before the concert began the weather had been 
threatening and there were several downpours of rain. 
Nevertheless, despite the fact that the concert was broadcast, 
thousands of people were present for the opening number, 
and by the time intermission arrived there were very few 
empty seats to be found anywhere among the hundreds of 
rows of benches, one proof that even in bad weather there 
is a great army of music lovers willing to brave the ele- 
ments in order to listen to good music in the concert hall— 
or out of doors, as the case may be—rather than to hear it 
over the radio. 

Although this was the ninth season of summer band con- 
certs conducted in New York by Mr. Goldman, June 14 
marked the beginning of his second season at New York 
University. There will be seventy concerts this summer, 
divided between the University and Central Park Mall. 

Mr. Goldman again demonstrated that he has the sixty 
musicians of his band well under control, for there is at all 
times a ready response to his baton. The same high stand- 
ard of performance was noticeable throughout the rendition 
of each selection. As usual, the program opened with The 
Star Spangle d Banner, following which came Sir Edward 
Elgar’s majestic Pomp and Circumstance March and the 
ever popular overture to Tannhauser. Lotta Madden, so- 
prano, one of the soloists of the evening, sang the O Don 
Fatale aria from Don Carlos, and was so well received 
that an encore was demanded. The first part of the program 
was concluded with the Sibelius tone poem, Finlandia. After 
the intermission came Ambroise Thomas’ tuneful overture 
to Mignon, to which Paderewski’s delightful Minuet was 
given as an encore. Waino Kauppi, cornetist, a great favor- 
ite at these concerts because of his numerous successful ap- 
pearances last season, played with great skill Herbert L. 
Clarke's Fantasie Brilliante. His encore was a Finnish folk 
song. Following the rendition by the band of MacDowell’s 
beautiful To a Water Lily, Mr. Goldman was given an ova- 
tion for his own march, On the Campus, in which he intro- 
duces the official song of New York University, The Pali- 
This number was applauded so vigorously that Mr. 
added another of his selections, On the Mall, 


sades, 
Goldman 


June 24, 1926 
which proved so popular with the audience that many joined 
in we the trio. On the Air and On the Farm were 
other Goldman numbers which were exceedingly well re- 
ceived. The splendidly arranged program came to a tri- 
umphant close with Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 
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LiInpsBoRG, KANS.—May 16 was a “Red Letter Day” in 
the history of the musical activities at Bethany College, 
when Ernestine Schumann-Heink appeared in a benefit re- 
cital for the proposed new Auditorrum which is to house 
the annual Festivals, as the old building is far too inadequate 
for present needs. Mme. Schumann-Heink and her assisting 
talent gave their services gratis which was duly appreciated 
not only by the local community but the music lovers of the 
entire southwest as well. Much interest was manifested in 
this unusual cvent, bringing visitors from all sections of 
Kansas and surrounding states. very available space in 
the auditorium was packed to the limit even standing room 
being at a premium. The audience was carried away with 
Madame’s singing. She is truly a splendid artist. A voice 
which retains remarkable vitality, artistry second to none, 
and a personality which gives depth and richness to her 
interpretations. ‘[he audience arose and gave Mme. Schu- 
man-Heink a rousing welcome when she stepped upon the 
platform. At the close of the first group President Pihlblad 
handed her a beautiful floral tribute from the Bethany Ora- 
torio Society. She received an ovation at the conclusion 
of the program and in response told the audience to make 
the proposed new auditorium a reality as soon as possible. 
She also offered her services in the dedication of the new 
building and furthermore stated that she would some day 
like to live in Lindsborg and give voice lessons to the 
younger generation. Julius Buerger, at the piano, was also 
much appreciated. The financial results went beyond ex- 
pectations. Several persons paid $100 a ticket to help the 
cause forward. 

In the evening of the same day the Bethany Oratorio 
Society gave the 134th performance of MHandel’s The 
Messiah. The great chorus was in fine mood and under 
Hagbard Brase’s direction sang with inspirational fervor 
The orchestra, too, was very efficient. ‘lhe soloists gave 
their services free. Surely a fine spirit on this memorable 
occasion. Hazel Silver Rickel, of Salina, who has appeared 
with the chorus in previous renditions, gave the soprano soli. 
She has a clear voice of fine quality and interprets with 
good taste and understanding, thoroughly in keeping with 
oratorio style. Mrs. Raymond Havens, Kansas City, Mo., 
sang the contralto soli for the twelfth time. Her work is 
sincere, artistic and carries the message directly to the audi 
ence. Floyd Townsley, fenor, one of Bethany’ s sons who 
has made a reputation with the De Reszke Quartet, was 
enthusiastically received. He has a beautiful voice, real 
musical temperament, and enters into the interpretations 
with heart and soul. William Lindquist, of the State Col 
lege, Manhattan, Kans., carried the bass soli. His voice 
shows good training and he sings with accuracy and a fine 
appreciation of the musical content. O. | 


Trinkaus Songs Win Favor 


On the Road to Bainapogue, a charming little Irish song, 
now being successfully featured by such artists as Rafaelo 
Diaz, Ernest Davis, Grace Divine, William Kennedy’ (Colum- 
bia artist), the Silver Mask Tenor, etc., is only one of many 
equally delightful compositions from the pen of George j. 
Trinkaus, for many years on the editorial and arranging 
staff of Witmark & Sons, and a well-known and well 
liked composer in his own right. Mr. Trinkaus, as a youth, 
was one of the favorite pupils of Horatio Parker at Yale 
University. Since his graduation his talents as a composer 
have proven varied and prolific. He has written cantatas, 
musical sketches, sonatas for violin and piano, a number of 
popular violin pieces, symphonies, etc., and, in addition, is 
entering upon his twentieth year with Witmark’s having 
made, during that length of time, practically all octavo ar- 
rangements of numbers from the famous Witmark Black 
and White Series, and other of their publications comprising 
the Witmark Octavo Catalog. He has also been responsible 
for the orchestrations of both their popular and standard 
numbers. He is best known, perhaps, for his vocal compo- 
sitions, of which some of the most popular are: Shure the 
Old Love's the Best Love; Gay. Little Will O’ the Wisp, a 
number for many years in the repertory of Frieda Hempel; 
The Secret of Home Sweet Home; Maureen Mavourneen, 
also being sung by Mr. Davis and Mr. Diaz, and, most 
recently, a delightful little lullaby song, Mammy’s Little 
Kinky Headed Boy, already finding its way into the best 
concert repertories. 
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THE MARIANNE KNEISEL QUARTET 
which recently gave a recital in Steinway Salon before a dis 
tinguished audience. That this New York debut was a 
success is e vident from the following excerpt from Olga 
Samaroff's view of the recital m the New York Post 
“Marianne Rasleal has been brought up with chamber music 
and probably knows as much about its li ture as many 
veteran twice her years. The playing of the young organ 
cation showed this as well as the result of the fine training 
and general background of musical coltare which it has been 
the privilege of its members to have. An unmistakable sure 
ness in the matter of tempo and phrasing displayed a knowl 
edge of the best traditions.” The personnel of the quartet 
includes: Marianne Kneisel, first violin; Elisabeth Worth 
second violin; Lillian Fuchs, viola, and Phyll reauter, 
cello. (Photo by Muray Studio 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
well known vocal teacher of New York and chairman of the 
American Committee of the Fontainebleau School of Music, 
is completing an exceedingly busy season, having had a full 
schedule since October 15 last. He plans to spend July and 
August in Europe. The accompanying snapshot of Mr. 
Rogers was taken while on one of his previous trips abroad. 


MARY LEWIS, 
Metropolitan Opera star, who sailed for Europe in May, 
where she will remain through the summer. Her concert 
seas for next fall has already been heavily booked. One 
of her last concert appearances this spring was at Wash 
ington, when the Evening Star said of her: “The audience 
of several thousand people fairly stopped the show to keep 
her after her last encore. She has personal charm to a 
marked degree, per ect stage presence and genial apprecia 
tion of her audience's enthusiasm. Added to these nieces- 
sary assets for the sucess of any singer, she has a delightful 
voice.” (from a painting by Halmi.) 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN hn : LUELLA MELIUS ON TOUR 
discussing with Sol Hurok, managing director of Universal yes N, — er McGraw : 1 : presid nt and manage of 
Artists, Inc., plans for the next season's tour of the Chaliapin ge cap —— 1¢@ New York Giants, with rs. McGraw and Luella 
Grand Opera Co. in The Barber of Seville. (Underwood & AT THE BACH FESTIVAL Melius at Sarasota, Fla., during the extended concert tour of 
Underwood News photo.) Bachaus and Alexander Smallens at Bethlehem, Pa the latter 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
which is directed by Isaac Van Grove and supported by Samuel E. Moist, president of the Moist Piano Company, gave a very successful concert at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on May } 
with the following soloists, pupils of the school: Efrem Garcia, cellist; Mildred Warner, pianist ; Theodora Bliedung, violinist, and Frank Ruhf, tenor. (Kaufman & Fabry Co. photo 
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‘ HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR PIANISTS JUNE 28-AUG. 7. 
Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 


Jes REGNE AS & were 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins | 1001 401 Knabe Buliding, New York City 











ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
though there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
5, under your baton, was excellent. fe 

“(Signed) Eanst Von Donwawnyt. 





plano concerto op 





ADA LBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Situdio: 406 Carnegie Hall 
Write for appointment 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA-—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Fersonal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


New York City 








ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 
WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, teaor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music ~ Utica, N. Y 


ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 











For terms apply: 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Piaza 

















HELENE SAXBY 


Six Weeks Course (from July Ist) 
THEORY of MUSIC, 


Mme. 


Will give her usual 
SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), 
concluding with an Examination. 

connection with R. A. M. and R. C. M 
GEORGE GROVE and ERNST 
the ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
for the ART PROGRESSIVE 
Asso- 


Her work in England in 
Exams. was fully endorsed by Sir 
PAUER, both successively Principals of 
MUSIC, LONDON, ENGLAND A class 
SERIES can also be arranged, Mme, Saxby being a Graduate, 
ate and Examiner of the Soclety 


504 S. OREGON AVENUE 


JOHN HEATH 
PARIS PIANIST 


22, rue VISCONTI 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


SINGING ACADEMY—— 


£02 rue deCourcelles Paris, France 


= SWAYNE 2: 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Qual d'Orsay) Paris vil, France 
Eiwin A. Calberg, Manager, 812 E. 16th St., San Francisco 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 




















Jane 20 to 
Augast 1 











ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 


Milan office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-346 
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Songs 


(Anton J. esate Leipsic) 


Vineta’s Bells, 
effect is well conceived 
Finnish composer, and his 
though modern and complex, 
It is a very fine work, full of color without affectation, 
evidently being sincerely inspired. The basis of its 
thought is a tradition which tells of a city that sank be- 
neath the Baltic Sea many years ago. On calm nights 
the fishermen think they hear the sounds of its bells 


a song by Selim Palmgren.—The bell 
in this new work of the gifted 
melody is really beautiful 
with its many modulations. 


Choruses 


(Oliver Ditson, Boston) 


Cheer-Up Part Songs, for men’s voices, by Lee G., 
Kratz.—There are thirty-one comic songs in this volume, 
most of them with words by the composer, who is obvi 
ously a humorist as well as a musician. They are well 
written and will no doubt find their way to the singers 
and through the singers to the public. They will prove 
just as useful for quartet as for full chorus, and there is 
action suggested for use with most of them. The 
composer must be skilled in all the arts of male quartet 
comics, and introduces them effectively. 


some 


(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 


To the Hills, a unison chorus by Handel (from Scipi 
one) words by J. Lilian Vandevere.—A fine, dignified 
melody that needs no commendation. 

The Fishermaid, a two-part chorus (soprano and alto), 
by George Lowell Tracy.—An amusing, lively tune with 
clever words. It is sure to be liked. 

Mother Love, four-part mixed chorus with golo for any 
voice, by Samuel Richards Gaines.—This work is in- 
tended for Mothers’ Day. -It has a quick-step chorus of 
great gaiety. Real American idiom, this, that could never 
come trom anywhere else—not to such words, anyway. 

Georgian Boat Song, for male chorus, by Adolph M. 
Foerster.—The words are from Thomas Moore's Lalla 
Rookh. An unusually fine piece of choral writing, color 
ful and impressive. It should find wide favor with male 
singing societies in search of new material The com 
poser has written with the fervor the words inspire, and 
has treated his developments with the touch of a master. 

Song of the Little Bird, Jewish folk song, arranged 
from a traditional melody by Henry Gideon, words by 
Sigmund Spaeth. For mezzo-soprano solo and mixed 
chorus Che original words are in Yiddish (a dialect of 
German) and are simple and impressive he transla 
tion is faithful, and the arrangement of the music un 
affected and clean-cut. 

For He Is Risen, An Easter cantata by 
Clokey his is for soli, mixed chorus and antiphonal 
chorus of treble voices. It is a long anthem in one move 
ment—thirty-seven pages. It is obviously intended for 
the orchestra, and the accompaniments throughout are 
brilliant and impressive. The music is modern and full 
of meaning, being intimately suited to the text. The 
composer is clearly a master of harmonic treatment, and 
has succeeded in making a significant work without over 
loading it with difficulties. 


A. G. O. Holds Convention in Buffalo 
N. Y.—The American Guild of Organists held 
convention, June 1, 2 and 3, in Buffalo, 
recitals beirg given by Warren D. Allen, Harold Gleason, 
Lester Groom, Harold Fix, Linnwood Farnam, Kate Eliza 
beth Fok and Virginia Carrington-Thomas, the organs in 
the Larkin Administration Building, Central Park Methodist 
Church and Buffalo Consistory being used. At St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Cathedral, of which DeWitt Garretson is organist 
and choirmaster, the convention service was held, the com- 
bined choirs of St. Paul's and Lafayette Presbyterian 
churches participating. Organ solos were played by Edward 
Hardy and William Gomph. Processional and recessional 
hymns written for the occasion by Mr. Garretson, anthems 
by H. LeRoy Baumgartner, Philip James and Frank L. 
Seely comprised the program. Several interesting addresses 
were given during the convention. A visit to the Wurlitzer 
factory, reception at the home of Mary Chappell Fisher at 
Niagara Falls, and a banquet at the Hotel Statler, at which 
Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School. of 
Music, Rochester, was the speaker, were among the social 
features. Henry G. Fry, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists, was an honored guest. Great credit is 
due DeWitt C. Garretson, dean of the local chapter, for his 
untiring efforts, and much praise was heard from the visit- 
ing organists regarding the success of the conven- 
tion. — i ees es 
Weber: A Plea for Revival 
(Continued from page 6) 
the benefit of the comic opera companies which have re- 
vived the early works of Mozart, the Serva Padrona of 
Pergolesi and other eighteenth century gems. Have a look 
at Weber’s Abu Hassan. It is an Entfuhrung in miniature 
—a true descendant of Mozart, and it breathes a#freshness 
and sprightliness that cannot fail to kindle. It is a perfect 
classic, a little masterpiece of its kind. 

The full story of Weber has not been written. 
sents an interesting problem in. the psychology of genius. 
His letters, shortly to appear, may give mafiy a clue. And 
much has yet to be done in resurrecting from the mas of 
his writings the works that are worthy of his name. But 
more important than that is the performance of the great 
works of which we know. Let this anniversary of his death 
remind us of his abiding value to the world. 


Joseph W 


BUFFALO, 
its fifth annual 


He pre- 


May Peterson’s Sister to Marry 
Clara Belle Peterson, daughter of Mrs. Mary Peterson of 
Boston, and younger sister of May Peterson, well known 
soprano, will be married on June 26, at Brookline, Mass., 
to Russell Ames Cook. 


June 24, 1926 
Personal Address : 


LISA ROMA 35 Park Avenue, New York 


SOPRANO Knabe Piano Used 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


BRUSSELS 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
817 Steinway Hall New York 











Voice Placement and Opera Class 


Appointments by Mail Only 
Address 
243 Central Park West 


OC QUIRKE ~ =. 








BUZZI-PECCIA 


VOCAL MASTER 
Author of “HOW TO SUCCEED IN SINGING” (Presser) 
and “THE ITALIAN DICTION” (Schirmer) 


Voice, Diction, artistic personality developed. Method based 

on experience, natural laws and individual aptitude of the 

pupil, not on the concentration of mechanic automatical rules. 

Studio: 33 West 67th Street New York 
Phone Susquehanna 9216 











KELLY 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly, 
teachers of Artistic Singing; Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Season 1925-26. 














FLORENCE 


EONAR 


PIANO 


Assistant to Breithaupt 
500 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Baker Building, Philadelphia 























RUDOLPH GRUEN, Accompanist to PauL 


ALTHoUse, ARTHUR Mipp.eton, Titto RuFFo 
“Tone, Action and Power Unsurpassed” 


“Messrs. Kranich & Bach, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“I want to express my sincere appreciation of your 
incomparable instrument. 

“Its tone, action and power are unsurpassed by any 
piano I have ever known. 

“Very sincerely, 


i on 


ICH-&-BACH 


= Grand—Reproducing—and 
<4 Period Model Pianos 
237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jackson Btvp., Cuicaco, Ix. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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Arthur Shattuck in Paris 


“You are Arthur Shattuck, I believe,” said the interviewer. 
I am of the same belief,” replied Mr. Shattuck. 


“Perhaps you will pardon my intrusion, but you know that 
the readers ‘of the Musicat Courter are always interested 
in the doings of great Pianists, and so I thought that per- 
haps you might say a few—” 

“Talking about great pianists,” 
terrupting the interviewer, 


said Arthur Shattuck, in- 
“I sat in this same Salle des 








J. H. Stein photo 

ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
Agriculteurs two nights ago beside Rosenthal while the 
young Horowitz was giving his recital and—” 

“Yes, but I am not speaking about Rosenthal at present. 
I wanted to ask you a few que stions about 

“About Horowitz, you mean,” said Arthur Shattuck, 
again turning the conversation away from himself. 

“Oh, I dare say that Horowitz is all right, but—” 

“I should say he is all right!” exclaimed Shattuck. 

“They say he never makes a mistake,” ventured the in 
terviewer. 

“I do not care how many mistakes he makes,” replied the 
pianist. “I am satisfied with the way he plays in between 
the mistakes—if he ever makes any.” 

“TL see that you are giving an orchestral concert next 
Saturday,” continued the rebuffed but undaunted interviewer. 

“I? An orchestral concert? Not 1. You must be think- 
ing of some one else, I assure you. I am not giving an 
orchestral concert, or any other kind of a concert.’ 

“But ydu are announced to play Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor concerto with orchestra at the Salle Gaveau on Sat- 
urday afternoon. It is placarded all over Paris.” 

“Ves; but I am not giving the concert. I am only the 
soloist at Frank Waller's concert. I suppose | am what the 
critics call * a little welcome relief’ in the midst of a serious 
program,” said Arthur Shattuck. 

“Only the soloist! Is that all?” gasped the hardened in- 
terviewer, who is familiar with the ways of soloists in gen- 
eral. 

a hope the concerto will please the Parisian 
though,” mused the pianist. “Tschaikowsky is not 
popular here for some reason or other.” 

“He probably will be popular after next Saturday after- 
noon,” answered the interviewer. 

“Perhaps,” replied Shattuck, “for Waller is an excellent 
conductor who can make that music acceptable to any kind 
of public.” . 

“What kind of pianos do you like best?” 

“Good ones,” said Arthur Shattuck. 

“What do you think of the French pianos? 
interviewer. 

“Excellent—when they are fine. But Paris has the dis- 
tinction of making the two worst pianos in the world.” 

“What are the names?” asked the interviewer. 

“Why mention them if they are bad?” 

“Then perhaps you | will tell me the names of the good 
pianos.’ 

“You are as good a judge as I am.’ 

“Are you going to spend the most a your summer in 
Paris?” inquired the interviewer, who was getting almost 
desperate enough to talk about the weather and the price 
of coal. 

“I am going to Italy for a little sunlight, if I can stand 
the sudden change from this wintry season here.” 

“And then you return to America for another concert 
tour, as usual,” 

“As usual,” exclaimed Shattuck extending his hand. “Good 


day |” 
ough 


public, 
very 


” 


continued the 


Composition Recital by Perfield Teacher 


An interesting recital of compositions for the piano by 
Alice Pettingill was given by pupils of Miss Pettingill and 
Margaret Lutkewitte in the Musical Art Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., on May 15. Miss Pettingill has studied the Effa Ellis 
Perfield system, and she attributes much of the success of 
this concert to the splendid instruction she received from 
Mrs. Perfield. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


MARION MARSH BANNERMAN 


HARPIST 


East Front Street, Hempstead, L. I. 


Tel. 1894 Hempstead 
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RIDER-KELSEY 


Soprano 


Concert Mazagement 
Arthur Judson 
Steinway Hail, 

Personal Address: 
135 East 50th St., 
Tel, Plaza 2601 


N. Y. 
N. Y. 



















ROSAT 


Circular Mailed on Request 


GIGGLES Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Phone Plaza 2875 




















DELLA BAKER 


Soprano 


Concert Management 
Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd St. 
New York City 
Victor Records 


























TECHNIQUE—INTERPRETATION 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





8 
ALBERT BERNE? cee: 

, songs of musical and liter- 
oary value in English, French, 


‘German and Italian. 























master 


He is of those singers whose 
price is above rubies 


’* 


H. T, P. in Boston Transcript 


ra & the ; is si $ WwW 
a a P ’ ° 
Mgt. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Steinway Piano 















Metropolitan Opera Company 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL 


Aeolian Hall, New York 





Carmela Ponselle 


BUREAU 


Hardman Pi 


















MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Management: Georges DeLisle 





GRACE DIVINE 


321 Broadway, New York ese 
























CONCERT 


Steinway Hall,New York 








202 RUE DE COURCELLES, PARIS 


BLANCHE re, HES! 


PHONE: WAGRAM 4275 


MANAGEMENT ANTS BIGID1O)N 


Packard Building,Phila 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 


Ww. behind them. See “The Practical Psy- 
HENRI chology of Voice,” pub. G. yma 


which is a Complete Vocal 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


Method. 
Phone 1467 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
204 Carnegie Halli 





Tel. Circie 0737 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


HUBBARD 


BOSTON, MASS. 





er f Singing 
nesday Th 


Monday 


ireday 
Choral Director, 





ARTHUR J. 
VINCENT V. 
246 HUNTINGTON A 

in all its br hes and of d 


TEACHERS OF SINGIN ection applied to singing 
Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
146 West 66th &t., New York 








Studie: Tels 1787 1787 Circle 


BELLAMANN © 


LIEBLING 
Spe ializes in Voice Placement 


200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 3560 


anneal ae with 


Karnenine 


Studio 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. : - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 











VIRGINIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL ~ NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
Assmannshausenerstr. Ila. 
Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin yet ELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin wuantonpes). JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


July 12th to 24th, 
nd Monroe Sts. 

New York City, August 2nd to 28th, 121 Madison 
Avenue 


ETHEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3136 











Chicago, Itil., 
State a 


Palmer House, 


Courses for Teachers, in Pedagogy, Musicianship, 
Piano Playing, Sight Singing without ‘‘do-re-mi,” 
“intervals,” “numbers.” 
Special Student Classes. 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 6561 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on ail subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Covunisa 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica. Covarse will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
fel. 8673 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


By Mary Frances Murphy of St. Louis 








In these days of highly specialized and perfected work, 
the scientific, artistic and commercial worlds eagerly await 
the new offerings of the respective creators, and are anxious 
to see them survive the test and prove their just merits. 

To my mind one of the really great and invaluable offer- 
ings in the musical world in recent times is the Effa Ellis 
Perfield Teaching System, which uses at once the telescope 


Kajiwara photo 
MARY FRANCES MURPHY, 
Certified teacher of the Effa Ellis Perfield Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy, has been a student for ten years in the Florence 
E. Hammon School of Piano in St. Louis, Mo. She has 
been a member of the teaching faculty for the past three 
years. She holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from the Sacred 
Heart College, Cincinnati, and an Ohio State Normal Cer- 
tificate. Her musical education has also been conducted by 
Prof. George Leighton of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, and Vera Schleuter of St. Louis. Her pedagogical 
and musicianship work have been under the direction of 
Florence E. Hammon and Annie Frost Ringer, Normal and 
Examining Teachers of the Effa Ellis Perfield Trinity 
Principle Pedagogy. 


of clear, boundless horizon and the microscope of small but 
necessary detail. 

It is difficult for one who has not had the privilege of 
following this course in a logical and thorough manner, 
under excellent guidance, to realize its perfectly linked co- 
herence and fundamental, final truth, as has one who has 
seen its constantly repeated success demonstrated in Chil- 
dren's Musicianship Classes. 

This pedagogy educates in the 
(educes, to draw from). It awakens in the pupil that 
which is already there. It is the unfoldment or realiza- 
tion of what we really know. Until recently the coordina- 
tion of the eye and touch have been accepted as the only 
necessary union, whereas the ear is the most important 
of the three. A perfect coordination of these three educa- 
tive senses form the mainspring of the Effa Ellis Per- 
field Trinity Principle Pedagogy with its Inner Feeling, 
Reasoning, and Drills. Without these three, music study 
cannot be musical. “We must know what he hear, hear 
what we see, and see what we touch.” 

All instructions are given in a fundamental final way. 
Whatever is presented to the child even in the first lesson 
is true always and is not translated later on in older and 
harder terms. The first reading lesson contains an Casy 
key to reading, chord spelling, etc. The first bugle lesson 
introduces the feeling of the major chord, which is the 
cornerstone of all the melody and harmony work that fol- 
lows. 

As teachers, our mission is to be able to offer to the 
folded mind of the child the warm sunlight of truth at 
that psychological moment of his new endeavors, when he 
first arrives—his first lesson. The very first reading, 
rhythm, bugle, and harmony lessons will enable him to be 
most ardent in his thought and work. 

A school which is working so earnestly and whole heart- 
edly for practical musicianship deserves the highest possible 
praise—and that not only from the teachers themselves 
who have seen it fulfill all that it promises, but also from 
the pupils and their parents who have been so fortunate as 
to be guided by exponents of this Trinity Principle Peda- 
gogy. Thus, with my whole heart I warmly approve and 
recommend this course to the honest, earnest teacher who 
loves his work and who hopes by his service to awaken a 
desire and establish a love for that sweetest of the graces, 
most spiritual of the arts, and that consoling accomplish- 
ment in company or solitude—sweet music. 


$500 Offered for Poem 


An offer has been made of $500 for the best poem in 
tribute to the rose. No poem should be less than twelve nor 
more than twenty lines long, nor will blank or free verse 
be considered. All poems must be submitted to the Pasa- 
dena Tournament of Roses Association, 100 South Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena, Cal., before August 15. Carrie Jacobs 
Bond will set the winning poem to music and it will be 
adopted as the official song of the Association. A tribute to 
the rose must be the central theme of the poem. The com- 
petition is open to all. 


true sense of the word 


June 24, 1926 


= GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Spates, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists. 
Studios: 52 West 70th St., New York City. Tel. Endicott 8144 


KERR 


& 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 


561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 6478 Edgecomb ! 


ROXAS i= 


Studio: Steinway Bidg., 109 West 
Vocal Coach 67th St, N.Y.” Phone Circle 5161 


BOWIE 


PREPARATION FOR OPERA, CONCERT OR CHURCH 
65 Central Park West, N. Y. City 














Ceach and Accompanist to 
MARTINELLI 





Voice 
Placement 
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Trafalgar rar ones 
Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 


coy eee Oe 
William s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, 





Tel. Schuyler 3680 





New York 





Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


HEMPEL 


Concert Management BALDINI & ENGELHARDT 


Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison Records 
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Elsa Foerster Winning Success 
Only a few years ago, the present writer, passing Dr. 


Dossert’s Carnegie Hall (New York) studio, heard a voice 
of uncommon beauty issuing, paused until it stopped, passed 
in and was introduced to a comely young girl, not twenty 
years old. “Yes, she was the child in Konigskinder,” said 
her teacher, and later added (privately ), “Keep an eye on that 
girl, for beside beautiful voice she has determination, per- 
sistance, enterprise, ambition, patience, and brains.” An eye 
was duly kept on the young girl, who not long, afterward 
went to Germany, and became leading youthful lyric soprano 
of the City Opera of Diisseldorf, and now in Cologne. Here 
she has sung Elsa (Lohengrin), Eva (Meistersinger), Eliz- 
abeth (Tannhauser), Butterfly, Mimi (Boheme), Margue- 
rite (Faust), Aida, Tosca, and other parts. During this 
time she has been guest soloist at various Royal and civic 
opera houses of Germany, such as Berlin, Diisseldorf, Dres- 
den, etc., and it is safe to predict a future which in due time 
may lead to the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The accompanying snapshot pictures Miss Foerster (a 
New Jersey girl) studying Alkestis, a one-act dramatic 
opera by the Viennese composer, Egon Wellesz, which was 
brought out, in concert form, at the Cologne Kunstverein, 
preceding the performance in the opera house. Her arias, 


























































ELSA 
American prima donna, 
Opera, who is stud ying 


FOERSTER 
lyric soprano of the Cologne 
Alkestis, a new opera by 


Welles 


City 
Egon 


Riickkehr zum Dasein, said the 
were sune by Miss Foerster with tre 
mendous success. “The artist also sings with extraordinary 
technical skill,” said this paper. “Only a brilliantly cultured 
voice could conquer the difficulties of the with such 
Wonderful was the manner in which she easily sus 
tained soft, high tones. The society accorded her the warm 
est kind of applause.” 

Miss Foerster also created the dramatic soprano role in 
Heilige Ente, by Gals, and she has now a repertory 
thirty operas. 


Abschied vom Leben and 
Cologne Tageblatt, 


score 


case. 


of over 


New Tenor Well Liked 

A new, young tenor to attract particular attention in 
Philadelphia in Aida recently with the La Scala Company 
was Eduardo Gaviria. The Ledger commented as follows 
about his singing: “Mr. Gaviria has a splendid voice and 
made a fine impression. His voice is lyric but has 
siderably more power than the average superb baritone 
of fine range and power, and he sings With great perfection 
of style and technic. He is among the best singers introduced 
to Philadelphia for some time.” This critical opinion was 
seconded by the Evening Bulletin: “He made a fine im 
pression, not only in his singing but also in appearance: 
Vocally he is well equipped, his voice being of genuine tenor 
quality, combining the lyric and the robusto in a manner 
than enables him to sing fluently and with dramatic effect 
The Celeste Aida was sung with thrilling effect. It quite 
swept the susceptible audience off its feet, in fact, and won 
the new tenor salvos and bravos of applause.” 
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Puitapecepnia, Pa.—A festival service was held at St. 
James Church on June 6, in honor of the opening of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. The choir of St. Clements’ 
Church combined with that of St. James under the ex- 
cellent leadership of S. Wesley Sears, organist and choir- 
master of St. James Church. The choirs were assisted by 
trombones, trumpets and tympani from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The musical numbers, which were well rendered 
by the choir and orchestral instruments, were: The Mag 
nificat by Martin, the ag vom Land of Hope and Glory by 
aan wk and Jordan's Te Deum in C. For the festival pro- 
cession, which was cai impressive, the hymns, Once To 
Every ML an and Nation, and Brightly Gleams Our Banner, 
were used with Mr. Sears at the organ. An appropriate 
sermon was preached by Rev. Franklin Joiner, rector of 
St. Clements’ Church. At the close of the service, Meyer 
heer’s Coronation March was splendidly played by the organ, 
trombones, trumpets and tympani, with Mr. Sears conduct- 
ing in his usual spirited manner. The church was crowded 
and many were obliged to stand through the service. 

Tue Carnoric Cnorrs’ Festivar 

The Catholic Choirs’ Festival was held in the auditorium 
of the Sesqui-Centennial grounds on June 9, under the gen- 
eral direction of Nicola A. Montani, assisted by Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone, organ soloist, and the Philadelphia Or 
chestra. The program consisted of sacred and secular music 
rendered by various choral groups, vested choirs and instru 
mentalists, comprising music of the earliest Christian era 
Gregorian chants, liturgical chants of the Byzantine rite, 
polyphonic music, national folk songs and secular music. 

rhe program fittingly opened with the singing of The 
Star-Spangled Banner by the combined choirs and audience. 
Following this, the senior class of the Catholic Girls’ High 
School (comprising some three or four hundred girls) sang 
beautiful old Gregorian chants of the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, also two modern numbers, Pater Noster, 
by Neidermeyer, for three-part chorus, and another delight 
ful three-part chorus, Fly Singing Bird, by Elgar. They 
were accompanied by the school orchestra and splendidly 
directed by Nora M. Burke, with Albert J. Dooner and 
Eleanor Bradley at the organ, and the Misses Chambers 
and Cohalan at the piano. The volume of sound was amaz- 
ing and they did fine work. 

The boys of St. Patrick’s Choir, under the direction of 
Wm. M. Murphy, and accompanied by Nora M. Burke at 
the organ, also sang a Gregorian chant of the twelfth century, 
Adore te Devote, and a modern sacred composition, Christ 
Triumphant, by Pietro A. Yon. Although the number of 
boys was very small compared to the preceding chorus, their 
voices were very sweet and they followed their director 
implicitly. St. Francis De Sales’ Choir of men and boys, 
under the direction of Albert J. Dooner (organist and choir- 
master of St. Francis De Sales), and accompanied by Philip 
Bansbach at the organ, did some splendid work in the rendi- 
tion of O Bone Jesu, a four-part a cappella chorus by 
Palestrina, and Ave Verum Corpus by Albert J. Dooner. 

The vested choir from the Church of Our Mother of Sor- 
rows sang numbers by Vittoria, Cesar Franck and Perosi 
with exquisite shadings and tone quality. The tenor section 
was especially fine, due in part perhaps to the excellent 
voice of John Ambrogi, who sang the solo part of Franck’s 
Panis Angelicus in such a pleasing way. The Rev. William 
B. Kane was the capable conductor, while Mr. Bansbach 
presided at the organ. The Rev. W. B. Kane also conducted 
with exquisite finish the massed vested choirs of boys and 
men, consisting of those from Our Mother of Sorrows, 
the Cathedral, St. Francis De Sales and St. Patrick’s. The 
three numbers were by Perosi, Montani and D'Indy. All 
were beautiful and superbly done. Mr. Bansbach was again 
at the organ. Numbers in the Cecilian liturgical style were 
well sung by the combined male choruses from the Cathedral 
and St. Peter's Church, under the direction of F. Rybka. 

The choir from the Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (Ruthenian), under the direction of Mr. Kocubinski, 
sang Slovakian chants from the Byzantine rite. The mem- 
bers of this choir were in native costumes which were very 
colorful and interesting. St. Peter's Choral Society, under 
the direction of Leopold Syre, sang a four-part chorus 
arrangement of the 150th Psalm by Cesar Franck, accom- 
panied by the Philadelphia Orchestra. It was a fine bit of 
music and well done 

An outstanding number on the program was the Missa 
Festiva, a four, six and eight part chorus composed by 
Nicola Montani for chorus, organ and orchestra. It was 
magnificently sung by the Palestrina Choir and St. Peter’s 
Choir, conducted by the composer, with Melchiorre Mauro- 
Cottone at the organ, accompanied by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. This mass abounds in delicate melodies, couched 
in the ancient style, with a deeply religious atmosphere per- 
vading the whole. Mr. Montani received quite an ovation. 

The Polish Choral Society appeared in costume, directed 
by Walter K. Grigaitis, and sang several selections from 
Polish secular music by Moniusko. The soloists were M. 
Zacharia, tenor; M. J. Zuchlinski, baritone, and Jane 
Karlewski, soprano. The accompanist was Edith Cane. Mr. 
Mauro-Cottone, well-known organist, played the third sonata 
of Mendelssohn and Guilmant’s Marche Religieuse, display- 
ing a thorough mastery of the instrument and fine musical 
understanding. M. M. ¢ 


Thorner Pupils j in Concert 


On June 2 a delightful concert was given by the Women’s 


Guild of the Free Synagogue of Flushing, L. I., through 
the courtesy and under the direction of William Thorner. 
With the exception of Giovanni Martino, Metropolitan Op- 
era basso, and Lois Gratke, violinist, those participating 
were all pupils of Mr. Thorner, among them Edward AIl- 
bano, baritone, Andrew Basso, and Zara Riga, with Diana 
Kasner at the piano. 


Stoessel Offers Course in Conducting 
Albert Stoessel will offer a five weeks’ master course in 
conducting at Chautauqua, N. Y., from July 19 to August 
20. Mr. Stoessel is conductor of the Oratorio Society of 
New York, the Worcester Music Festival, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Chautauqua, N.-Y., and head of the 
department of music in New York University. 
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Denver.—A concert that drew a large audience was given 
in the Recital Hall of the Denver College of Music, when 
Henry Trustman Ginsburg and Ewald Sontum played on 
two famous violins from the Partello Collection, owned by 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago—the Lord Nelson Stradivarius 
and the Duke de Compolice Guarnerius. 

The sixth and last pair of concerts for this season of the 
Civic Symphony Orchestra was given at the Auditorium on 
April 30 and May 2 and proved a fitting climax to the 
splendid series of this, the fourth season of its existence. 
Under the skillful direction of the conductor, Horace Ture- 
man, the orchestra has made a steady and rapid advance 
until today its work is inspiring. The program on this oc- 
casion was up to the usual high standard set by Mr. Ture- 
man. Five excerpts from Lohengrin—Introduction to Act 
3, E Isa’s Dream, Duet between Elsa and Lohengrin, Lohen- 
grin’s Narrative and the Mystic Vision of the Holy Grail— 
were given beautifully, the soloists being Ada Marie Castor, 
soprano, and Elwin Smith, tenor. Bach’s Celebrated Air 
from the suite in D followed and the program closed with 
brilliant performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff's suite Scheher- 
azade. 

The Denver music season closed officially with a fine con- 
cert by the Barrere Littlke Symphony on May 5, under the 
Oberfelder management. A delightful program, by this 
unique organization was applauded to the echo by a large 
audience in the Municipal Auditorium. Although not on 
the program, a flute solo was added by Mr. Barrere in re- 
sponse to urgent demand—to which he was obliged to add 
an encore. 

The Denver String Quartet gave its last Chamber Music 
Party of the season May 9 in the new home of the Cactus 
Club, offering a remarkably fine program in Schumann's 
quartet in A minor, op. 41, No. 1, and Alexandre Glazoun- 
off’s Five Novellettes, op. 15, which were played with a 
nice balance and spirit. ee 


Yeatman Griffith Artist Sings Elijah in 
California 


John Claire Monteith, baritone, an artist singer and 
teacher from the Yeatman Griffith Studios, went to Los 
Angeles with Mr. Griffith last summer and will make his 
permanent headquarters there. He has made many concert 
appearances on the Pacific Coast and has sung The Creation 
with the Salt Lake Oratorio Society, The Messiah at the 
University of Arizona, and recently The Elijah—his greatest 
role—in Whittier. The Whittier News says: 

“John Claire Monteith, baritone, singing the title role, was 
undoubtedly the outstanding soloist of the evening both in 
point of manner in which the role dominates the oratorio 
and in excellence of interpretation. Mr. Monteith’s excellent 
declamatory style and the quality and rich timbre of his 
voice are marked, and he brings to such a Production as that 
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given last night an appreciation and personality which is to 
be commended. His clear enunciation made following the 
score a pleasure and the audience was quick to indicate its 
appreciation.” 

in the same week Monteith sang in The Persian Garden 








JOHN CLAIRE MONTEITH 


in Long Beach, and on June 6 was soloist with the Tandler 
Little Symphony in the Sunday afternoon out-of-door pro- 
gram at Artland. 


Chicago North Shore Festival Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago North Shore 
Festival, on June 15, the following officers were elected for 
next year: President, Charles W. Spofford; Vice-Presidents, 
Alexander O. Mason, James F. Oates, Charles A. Stevens ; 
Secretary, Walter B. Smith; Treasurer and Business Man- 
ager, John Hale Hilton; Peter Christian Lutkin, musical 
director. The season just ended was considered very success- 
ful with a few hundred dollars to the good, notwithstanding 
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an increased expense of about $4,000. The general feeling 


was that for next season five concerts covering a period of 
one week would be a better plan than ten days. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Oratorio SINGING 

S. A.—It is generally understood by those who know 
about it, that American oratorio chorus singers are the 
best trained. There is a reason for it. Here the choirs of 
our churches are in the majority of cases soprano, alto, 
tenor, bass, while much of the music is high class. Selec- 
tions from oratorios are frequent, with often a whole ora 
torio sung during some season of the year. Mixed choirs, 
as they are called, give a splendid, all around training, so 
that when serious work is called fer there are singers 
ready for it. This condition cannot exist in a country 
where men and boy choirs are the prevailing custom. So 
pranos and contraltos have no chance for the constant, 
practical experience that exists here. In England several 
of the directors of music festivals, at different times, ex 
pressed to the writer their preference for American so 
pranos and contraltos to sing in their festivals where ora 
torios were to be given. They all believe that the training 
these singers received in their choir work made them the 
best possible oratorio singers. This was before the war, 
and conditions may have changed 

Music FEestivALs IN ENGLAND 

A. V.—It would be impossible for England to have as 
many music festivals as we have in this country, for Eng 
land is a very small place. Also it is generally conceded 
that England is not a music loving nation. This is of 
course loudly contested by zealous music lovers, but if results 
are considered there can be but one opinion. Take for in 
stance opera in London, where it is a doubtful question each 
year if there will be any season at Covent Garden, with 
very few of the great operatic stars engaged The season 
is just for a short time in the early summer, while society 
is supposed to be at its highest peak of frivolity and en 
joyment. It is uselss to compare the season there with that 
of our Metropolitan, for there has never been an all-winter 
season of grand opera in London. Nor have all the great 
stars been heard there. The excuse was always given that 
the opera company could not afford to pay high prices. As 
for festivals, so far announced, they are only half a dozen 
in number, but the five Welsh festivals would bring that 
number up to ten. They commenced early in June at the 
Crystal Palace, London, and the last one takes place at 
Margate in September. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios Pianist and Teacher. Address “B. C. D.,” STUDIOS—Several large studios are fers serious students, wishing to prepare 
of New York care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- available unfurnished on yearly lease, also for next season’s engagements, one-half 

Branches: nue, New York. sublet part time. For particulars inquire tuition fee in exchange for broadcasting 
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342-344 West 56th a opposite new 

Metropolitan Opera House site. 
Renting office, 342 West 56th Street, 
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j 2/ J : LPR IN he foreigners, and they applauded heartily throughout, whether he sang and Kyoto, as if drawn by an unknown magnetism, warmly greeted 
JAE AN IS SI ELLBOL ND OV ER arias or ballads, for i McCormack is a at pos singer ~ h. aa the tenor and Edwin Schneider, accompanist and composer, as they 
JOHN McecCORMACK’S SINGING tional voice wins the heart of anyone The audience seemed to be appeared on the stage The ovation grew thunderous as the crowd 

; chee ep 4 musically wise as Tokyo audiences go. There were several members received assurance of sincere appreciation from the tenor in his 

of on Diplomatic Corps and others prominent in society present unaffected boyish ways, - “~~ a ne “— w - reper. ye 

‘ , 2 : . 1 lcCormack’s tenor 1s completely lyric There has been much music ing with Handel’s Oh, Sleep, ny Dost 10u Leave Me? until the 

Huge Audiences Show Their Tremendous Enthusiasm in No from the West in Japan in recent years. There was Kreisler and last word of Love's Old Sweet Song (Bingham-Molloy), through the 


Uncertain Terms, and Critics Take Special Delight then Heifetz, who won thunderous applause in their appearances here entire lengthy recital, McCormack more than vindicated what there is 
there was the Italian opera Bae the realization that a singer in the voice and interpretation of the greatest lyric tenor in the world. 


in Paying Tribute to World-Famed Tenor coul ur forth tones of such opulent warmth, such pellucid clarity, The only one specimen of perfection of human voice! Clear in 

McCormack, as all the musical world knows, is visit moved the audience to a remarkable degree. A lyric voice, the his tonal beauty, yet rich in manly strength, with no shade of feminine 

: singer's tone is possessed of almost a surplus of sympathetic warmth. frailty, as is almost inherently universal with lyric tenors, and mag- 

st for the first time He has just given five The sufficiency of his technic is readily granted, but the heart-moving nificent in his volume which resounded in the spacious hall, as in the 

0, the Japanese capital Japan had heard qualities transcend adequate description with an ease and certainty case of the crescendo in Mai Nacht (Brahms), McCormack carried 

n that compels the unstinted praise of the critical concert-goer the audience into the land of ecstasy away from any thought of other 

While ¢} ee par” P i cCormack’s high notes float out with the same warmth and tone music but the bewitching charm of ballads and lyrics. Judging by the 

Vv Finie i 100N and the plano Carry the same word olor as the tones in the middle part of his voice. Such a voice must profound impression of the concert upon the audience, the efforts 

languages, the inger holding forth in an utterly un of those people who invited the singer to Osaka, chiefly for the pur- 

language is quite another thing jut that the same pose of giving a much needed impetus for the development of vocal 

j woe lsewhere has att led M Me( ack music among the Japanese which is still in its infant stage, will be 

we © cw las attender r, McCormat doubly rewarded in the future. Listening to the subtle beauty of 

testified to by the enthusiast press notices Here voice as sung by McCormack, one will be easily convinced that no 

t concert in the Japanese Advertiser other instrument even in the hands of masters can be superior to a 

(May 3). an account so well written and so intelli- highly cultivated human voice The writer believes that there will 

c eh 5 eventually arise as many students of vocal music as there are of instru 

appreciative that it is reprinted in full menial music in Japan. And who can say that no McCormack will 

ever be produced in this country? 

hucience & ‘ The concert was a success in every respect, Mr. McCormack re 

sponded to the enthusiasm of the audience, gave six different songs 

and repeated several. As a whole, to the Osaka audience he sang 

. ‘ ; , : ‘ mostly ‘‘good old songs that never die In singing these simple songs, 

aittu er received y McCormack held his audience literally spell-bound, and that was the 

& than marked the bursts mighty hard thing for others to do. He sang every song with exquisite 

the predominant] Jay Beet S | uch, and some of the old favorites called forth sweet reminiscenses of 

° rinkling of tine days gone by, and to each he imparted an astonishing variation 

in each mood. Above all, however, he was best loved in Irish songs 

His voice is gay and passionate, yet with a tinge of sadness at times 

represented Ireland peculiarly romanticized. As the Ireland intro 

duced to the world through the works of Bernard Shaw, Lady Gregory, 

Yeats, and Synge, the Ireland of McCormack is tranquil and flowery, 

and makes every one sympathize with the country, in spite of the fact 

that so much “fighting blood’? and barren soil of the country are 

written about Too bad Japan has no such introducer of her country 
through emotional appeal. 


Aiathioes JOHN McCORMACK, di 
welcomed to Japan by K. Yamamoto (rear), manager of N. A. O. New Jersey Rally 


the Imperial Theater in Tokyo, and a delegation of Japanese di 
singers, The distinguished tenor gave five concerts there. _On May 24, Camden, N, J., Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists held a rally which proved a very suc- 
have been Rubini’s, the great lyric tenor of exactly a century agi cessful affair. The theater moving picture organ demon- 
are . The tenor disclosed stration, luncheon, addresses and business meeting, and the 


The chest and head tones are perfectly equalized 


PIANOS" the perfection of hie art in the opening number, the rmanzay Ob. organ recital by Firmin Swinnen, all was well planned and 
pects, is especially liked by the artist, as he imparted to it touches Carried out. Jane Whittemore is the head of the Camden 


from the Occident before, mostly instrumental 


gener 


from all the many facets of his art, The Irish folksong group cap Chapter, and to her goes much of the credit for this success- 
tivated the audience The Japanese, it seemed, caught the glow of the ful affair. The Ke -ynote, publ ished by the Central New 
voice and in spirit at least were taken back to Erin. Mr. McCormack 

Jersey chapter, contains much of interest to members of the 


evidently was genuinely touched by the intense interest shown by his 
audience National Association of Organists, including a letter from 


McCormack sang several old favorites for the encores and the ap i : ; , 
At E Instrument plause that warranted these songs swept up from the orchestra seats, President Fry reading as follows: 
} Dear Fellow Members 


from the whole floor and down from the balconies Then he sang 
¥ Pleasin lone Mother Machree There was not a single clouded note in that remark Our nineteenth annual convention will be held in Philadelphia 
ably appealing song, and little shouts of joy went up here and there as August 31 to September 3, with the usual informal “get-together” 
Japanese girls responded to the thrill of his singing on the night of August 30. While final details are not complete, we 
an Stonche t at hope to give our members a “real treat,’’ among the features being a 
The following recitals told the same story of crowded and prospective trip to Longwood (the Pierre DuPont residence) with a 
tdent can enthusiastic audiences. recital on the organ; a day in Atlantic City with bath, luncheon and a 
Mr. McCormack also sang in another Japanese city, Osaka. 7“ ae Se ee ioe nee Cehee eres; SB event of ee Wome 
“7 sep ’ maker store—with the largest organ in the world; a trip to the Sesqui 
ay Ot ~ UY, A celebrated Japanese critic called Morimitsu, who writes Centennial and the large organ now being installed there. I trust the 
for the Osaka Mainichi, had the following to say Sg tn N. J. Chapter will be well represented by a 100 per cent, at 
tendance 


Aatrisid McCormack is not a Caruso, and Caruso is not a McCormack Convention headquarters will be at the Wanamaker store. Hotel 
Ras l he Robert Morris Hotel, Seventeenth and 























= McCormack is superb in his sweetness and warmth, while Caruso was headquarters will be at the 
es neomparable in his grandeur The former is a singer to be loved, Arch streets 
the latter to be admired. With no chance of listening to the great Those desiring to secure accommodations in private homes should 
Caruso forever, so much more craving of the Japanese to address the Sesqui-Centennial Visitors Accommodation Inc., 2401 
3 out to the visiting greatest Irish lyric tenor in the orld, ) Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Phone Rittenhouse 1776 
eee | ON PIA we) Co. McCormack. No wonder, never in the past, was a foreign ¢ ( On account of Sesqui-Centennial “crowds’’ I wish to impress on our 
. : . frantically applauded as McCormack was in his concert ‘ members the necessity for immediate reservation of rooms 

Neu byork evening at the Central Public Hall, Nakanoshima, Osaka ) " rrusting your “Keynote’’ will be “Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 
3,000 music lovers in Kansai, including many foreigners Henry S. Fry, President. 























Read—“Tue Secrets or Svencari” 


Do You Study Singing? oy fw aoa 


And You'll Find Out 


4 a 9 
Are You Making Progress? $2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
if Not Wh 9 Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 

5 yi New York City 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


N me ; 2.1 New York, June 19th, 1919 
a The Autopiano Company, 


ro | ats a 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; ee 
a Dor Aft for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid I h on of the 

or fifty 


achievement t 


years the Sohmer family gpa conaliet one yay players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. ce 5 = courte baaied, ney Sk wae 

To make the most artistic piano aay A why the Autopiano leads in the player 
possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 


its accomplishment is evidenced by Zz 2 
the fact that: 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. x THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York . 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK 





MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or m Worlds Music 





Andres de Segurola 


who has just returned from Havana, Cuba, where the 

Opera Season, of which he was General Director and in 

which Gigli was starred, proved to be one of the most 
successful ever held in the Cuban capital. 


(Translation) To Andres de Segurola in Affection- (Translation) From the Artists, the Chorus, the 
ate Remembrance. Orchestra, Havana Opera, Season 1926. 
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